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New Education Readers — Four Books 
Books I. and Il. . each 35 cents 
Other books to follow shortly. 


The most perfect series of Phonic Readers yet devised. It is based on 
the ideas of the New Education, and presents the subject naturally and log- 
ically. It embodies the best features of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, 
and the sentence methods, and is the most rapid and interesting system of 
reading ever produced. It provides generous reviews, and is well graded. 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in Gen’l Physics, $1.20 


of the list price. 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


THE NEWEST and THE BEST 


Hornbrook’s Grammar School Arithmetic, $ .65 


Copies of these books will be sent to any teachers, postpaid, on receipt 
Descriptive circulars and full information on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 


Books 1 to 6 . _ i per dozen, $ .75 


Unlike all other systems, it is based on the generally prevailing slant 
which characterizes all natural writing, yet it has the round, open style of 
the best vertical forms, with no extremes or eccentricities. It correlates 
with other branches of study, and every copy is sensible and significant. No 
other system of writing is so rapid and so natural. 


Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English. $ .75 


Rowland S Ames’s Elements of Physics, 1.00 Milne’s Intermediate Arithmetic, .30 Kimball’s The English Sentence, . 5 
Hall’s Elementary Physiology, . . 5 Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin, 1.00 
Macy & Norris’s General Physiology, +. Wight’s Selections from the Bible,. . .40 Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken Frerch, -50 
Smith’s History of Greece (Revised), . 1.00 Southwick’s Steps to Oratory, . . . 1.00 Voltaire’s Selected Letters (Syms), . .%5 
History of Rome (Revised), . 1.00 Carpenter’s South America, . . . . .60 Erckmann-Chatrian’s Madame Therese, .50 
Lancaster’s Manual of English History Powell & Connolly’s Rational Grammar Schanz’s Der Assistent, . edie. \es. Sa 
(Reis of the English Language, ... .60 Prehn’s Journalistic German,. . .. .50 


Boston ATLANTA PoRTLAND, ORE. 


WEBSTER'S ENGLISH: Composition and Literatare. 


FOUR EDITIONS 1N TWO MONTHS. 


‘‘ Webster's English is the type of book demanded by the times. The old style rhetoric, 
with its hair-splitting distinctions, is no longer in keeping with the vital and practical aims of 
the modern secondary school. For training pupils to appreciate the beauties of style in mod- 
ern classics, and to write their own language with skill, Webster's English points the way as 


no book before it has done.” C. P. CARY, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Crown 8vo, Half-Leather, 90 cents, net. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ANOTHER NOTABLE ADOPTION. 


HE Board of Education of Washington, D.C., last week adopted 

unanimously Judson and Bender’s Graded Literature Readers 

for use as basal Readers in the public schools of that city, and an initial order 
for 22,600 copies has already been received. 

This adoption, following as it does the recent adoption of the series, in whole 
or in part, by the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Providence, 
Hartford, New Haven, Detroit, Jersey City, Buffalo, Des Moines, Rochester, 
Waco, Trenton, and many other cities throughout the country, furnishes cumu- 
lative evidence of the superiority of the Graded Literature Readers. 

Descriptive circular and terms for introduction on application to 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 29-33 East 19th St., New York. 


F Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic have not been adopted for your schools, they should 


be at an early day. 


terms fer a first supply. 


These Arithmetics are in grades, a book for each school 
year. Sample copies will be mailed for 15 cents each. 


If you are not acquainted with them, you are respectfully invited to become so. 
publishers will be pleased to correspond with you, give all information concerning them, and make favorable 


The 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON —- NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 


THE PROOF OF SUPREMACY 


is shown by the large volume of business done the past season by 


THE ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 


Writing Pads, Tablets, and Educational Papers. 


HAVE YOU EVER 


USED 


ACME EDUCATIONAL PAPERS 


If not, write for samples and prices. 


THE ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 


SALESROOM : 


No. 302 Broadway, Room 206, N. Y. 


; OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
North 9th St. and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 
The Story of American History 


By ALBERT F. BraispELL, author of “ Stories from English History,” etc. For Introduction, price, 60 cents. 


(} HIS book is. intended for use in the early grammar grades, and to be preliminary to the study of a 
more advanced work inthe higher grades. It takes into account the fact that a mere compilation of 
§ facts is dry and unsatisfactory, and that such books have now given place to those prepared on a much 
more attractive and judicious plan. The real aim has been to interest boys and girls in the history of 
their country, and to encourage them to undertake further study and reading. The author has remembered that 
the school life of many children is brief, and that all their instruction in American history must come 
from a text-book of this kind. : | . 
The subject is approached through biographical sketches of a few of the more illustrious actors in our 
nation’s history. Prominence is given to exceptional deeds of valor, details of everyday living in olden times, 
dramatic episodes, and personal incident. The illustrations are interesting, aptly chosen, and well executed. 


The Mother Tongue 


A SATISFACTORY GRAMMAR AT LARGE STUDIES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR IN TWO VOLUMES 


By Grorce Lyman Kittrepce, Professor of English in Harvard University, 
and Saran Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


Book I. LESSONS IN SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITING ENGLISH. Illustrated. For introduction, 45 cents, 
Book Il. AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For introduction, 60 cent:. 


“°$HE MOTHER TONGUE is a definite return from the formal and arti- 
4 > ficial methods of other language books to the simple and natural method 
»ee¢° followed by every child in learning to speak, to read, and to write cor 
rectly the English language. The wide experience and scholarship of the authors 
render these books notable among all language books now published. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF “THE MOTHER TONGUE” 


A. K. Porrer, Associate Professor of the English Language in Brown University, Providence, R. I. : 
I have examined “ The Mother Tongue,” Part IL, with great interest. It seems to me absolutely perfect, in its kind. If I know anything about 
boys and girls, the reasonable use of such a book as this should make the study of grammar a real pleasure. The combination of scholarly accuracy 


with simplicity of presentation is as unusual as it is attractive. 


I. W. Davenport, Teacher of rg 33 Literature in Manual Training | B. B. SNow, Superintendent of Schools, Auburn, N. Y.: 
High School, Louisville, Ky. : Professor Kittredge’s presentation of English grammar is superior to 
I believe you are right in claiming ‘‘ The Mother Tongue” to be the | that of any modern text-book upon the subject which I have seen. 


most noteworthy text-books of the last century. J. M. Hart, Prof. of Rhetoric and English Philology, Cornell University : 
Harrier 8. Haywarb, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Brockton, Mass. : The books are admirable, and ought to be very helpful in laying the 
I consider Book I. an ideal language book for lower grades. foundation of correct speech and writing. It is refreshing to see a 


ta : scholar of Professor Kittredge’s rank take the pains to set the little ones 
Iam delighted with these vcoks. They are-the only ones in which I | °? their feet. 

have seen the reasons for the study of grammar explained in such a way | W. J. RusHMoRE, Principal of High School, Dover, N. H.: 

that the child feels that it is worth while to give time and effort to the “The Mother Tongue,” Book II., receives my unqualified endorsement. 

mastery of the subject. It is the best school grammar known to me. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Foundations of French The Beginnings of English Literature Schiller’s Maria Stuart 


Arranged for beginners in preparatory schools and By Cuariron M. Lewts, Emily Sanford Professor | Edited, with German Comments, Notes, and Ques- 


colleges by Frep Davis ALpRICH, Master in 
Modern Languages at Worcester Academy, and 
IrvING LysaNnDeR Foster, Instructor in Romance 
Languages in the Pennsylvania State College. 
1z2mo. Cloth. 177 pages. Mailing price, 95 
cents ; for introduction, go cents. 


Rome: Its Rise and Fall 


By P. V. N. Myers, recently Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the University of Cincinnati. 
1zmo. Cloth. 554 piges. Illustrated. Mail- 
ing price, $1.40. for introduction, $1.25 


of English Literature in Yale University. 12mo. 
Cloth. 193 pages. Mailing price, 95 cents ; for 
introduction, go cents. 


Elements of Algebra 


By Wooster WooprurF Berman, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Michigan, and Davip 
EUGENE SMITH, Principal of the” State Normal 
School at Brockport, N.Y. 12mo. Half leather. 
430 pages. Mailing price, $1.22; for introduc- 
tion, $1.12. 


tions, by MARGARETHE MULLER and CARLA 
WENCKEBACH, Professors of German in Wellesley 
College. 12mo, Cloth. xxx + 262 pages. Mail- 
ing price, $1.00; for in'roduction, go cents 


German Exercises, Book II. 


Material to Translate into German 
Selected and annotated by J. Frepexick STetn, In- 
Structor in German in Boston High Schools, and 
Author of “ Germaa Exercises, Book I.” 12mo. 
Cloth, 114 pages. Mailing price, 45 cents ; for 
introduction; 40 cents. 
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Weekly. . . . . $2.60 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 
bs of three or more “Pl aa 2.00 @ year 
and one new subscription, $4. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 aif 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subacribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . .. . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


What are called “disadvantages” in the life of a 
child are often its advantages. And on the other 
hand “advantages” are often disadvantages of a 
most serious sort. 

To be born in the country, of poor parents, is no 
disadvantage. The strong men in every American 


Pullman’s’ boys are without even a trace of that 
decision and strength that made their father 
famous. George M. Pullman could operate a great 
industry, but he could not bring up a family. In 
handling the boy-problem he proved a miserable 
failure. 

The method pursued by George M. Pullman in 
educating his boys is the plan pursued by most rich 
men. All that they gain for the world is lost again 
in their children. 

. And until yesterday all the college presidents and 
all the pedagogues who lectured and taught and 
wrote and preached fully endorsed the plan adopted 
by George M. Pullman in educating his boys. 

So sternly true is this that Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, a graduate of Harvard, has said, “If you 
should take twelve prize-medal men from Harvard 
and put them on a sinking ship, they would all 
drown through inability to construct a raft.” 

The mole-blind pedagogues were quite willing to 
keep on stuffing boys with impressions, not knowing 


just as a kind, intelligent, and loving mother would 
teach her children if she lived away off forty miles 
from nowhere and had an income of. three hundred 
dollars a year to support a family of nine. 

Nothing interests us save as it comes home to us 
as a personal issue. And in visiting the Dewey 
school I unconsciously compared it with my own 
early lack of instruction. 

When I was fifteen years of age I could break wild 
horses to a saddle or harness, and teach kicking cows 
to stand quietly while they were being milked. I 
could fell trees and drop the tree in any direction 
desired; I knew the relative value of all native 
woods; appreciated the difference in soil, grains, 
fruits, and simple minerals. I could use the draw- 
shave, adz, axe, bread-axe, cross-cut saw, sickle, and 
cradle. I could make a figure-four trap, an axe- 
helve, a neck-yoke, ox-yoke, whiffle-trees, clevis, and 
braid an eight-strand cattle whip. We used to 
mend our harness on rainy days, and I could make 
a wax-end and thread it with a bristle, and use a 


that the number of impressions a boy can hold is" brad-awl. I knew how to construct an ash-leach, 


city--the men who are at the heads of the 
great financial institutions; the men who can 
do things; the men like James J. Hill, 
Charles E. Perkins, Philip G. Armour, Nor- 
ton G. Finney, C. C. Merrill, or the late Tom 
Potter, who gloried in difficulties, waxed 
strong in overcoming obstacles, and laughed 
at disaster—men who could build three miles 
of railroad a day, and cause prosperous cities 
to spring up where before were only swamps 
and jungle, barren plains or endless forest— 
these men were all country boys. 

And it is but the tritest truism to say that 
the early life of industry and unceasing 
economy of time and things was the best 
possible preparation and education that these 
men could have had for doing a great work. 

I once heard George M. Pullman tell how 
at ten years of age he used to cut wood so his 
mother could cook, help her wash the dishes 
and sweep, carry water-for her to do the 
washing, and assist her in hanging out the 
clothes. In a year or two more he planted 

the garden, knew all kinds of vegetable seeds 
on sight, knew every forest tree that grew in 
western New York, and could distinguish be- 
tween the qualities of the wood. At seven- 
teen he helped his father move houses and 
barns, and dig wells and construct church 
steeples. That is to say, he was getting an 
education—learning to do things in the best 
way. He was developing physique, and also 
building character and making soul fibre; he 
was learning to make plans and execute 
them, think for himself, and be strong and 
self-reliant. Yet he didn’t know it at the 
time, and later regretted his lack of educa- 
tion and absence of opportunity. Two of 
these Pullman boys evolved into most ex- 
traordinary men, but George M. Pullman 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


and to make soft soap, apple butter, and 
pumpkin pies. 

I knew on sight and had names for a 
score or more of birds, and had ‘a good idea 
of the habits of squirrels, Skunks, wolves, 
and the fishes that swam in the creeks. I 
knew how to cure hams, shoulders, and side- 
meat; to pickle beef, and cover apples with 
straw and earth so they would keep in safety 
through the most severe winter, and open up 
in the spring fresh and valuable. 

Of course my knowledge was not of scien- 
tific order, and I could not have explained it 
to another because I never knew I had it. 


matter of course. It would be absurd to say 
that I was an expert worker in all the lines 
I have mentioned, but I -was familiar with 
the processes, and could do things with my 
hands all in my own crude way, just as I 
daily saw my father and the neighbors do 
theirs. 

And so when I was at this experimental 
school of the Chicago University and saw 
the same curriculum being worked out that 
I had known in youth, I could not but smile. 
Professor John Dewey, with his costly ap- 
paratus and heavy endowment, is merely try- 
ing to overcome the “advantages” of civiliza- 
tion. 

They have no wild horses and kicking 
cows in the Dewey school, but they teach 
children to make things out of wood, iron, 
and cloth. They are taught to measure, 
weigh, and compare and decide. They wash 
dishes and put things away in a neat and 
orderly manner. They are taught the 
nature of wool, cotton, and flax, and are 
shown how to weave, dye, and construct. 
They learn without knowing when or how 
they learn. The repression and discipline 


was always a little too busy to be a phil-— 
osopher; in spite of his mighty grasp on practical 
things, he failed to perceive that he was a product of 
the “unkind conditions” of his boyhood. He 
plumed himself on overcoming great difficulties; in 
after dinner confidences he occasionally recited the 
great things he had done and compared them to the 
till greater things he might have done “if he had 
only had a ehance.” 

Possibly George M. Pullman knew down deep in 
his heart that he had received the very best possible 
training for his life work; but that quality in self- 
made men which eauses them to want all the credit 
‘or the job blinded him to a great degree to the 
‘ruth. Hence we find him protecting his own sons 
‘rom the blessings that had been his. Instead of 
having his boys brought up to do things, he had 
servants who cheated them out of all that round of 
(aily duties which had made him strong. He had 
tutors who taught them things out of books and 
gave them advice, 


limited. We grow through expression, and the 
large colleges, even yet, afford a very imperfect 
means for expression—all is impression and re- 
pression. 

But to-day we find a few of the highest type of 
teachers making a bold stand for a natural method 
of education. That is, they recognize that the edu- 
eation which George M. Pullman received was a 
better, wiser, and safer education than the education 
which George M. Pullman gave to his boys. 

Last week I visited the John Dewey school of 
Chicago, and there I saw them doing for the chil- 
dren, with carefully prepared intent, doing just 
what fate, poverty, and “unkind conditions” did for 
George M. Pullman. 

John Dewey, the head of the Dewey school, is a 
pupil of that noted psychologist and thoroughly sane 


man, Dr. Stanley Hall, and the cry of Dr. Hall is 


“back to nature,” 


At the Dewey school they try to teach children 


that one feels in many schools is removed, 


‘and there is an air of freedom in the place that is 


very helpful. It’s a curious experiment, this back 
to nature—but in the line of truth. 

The success of an individual is usually damnation 
for his children. Luxury enervates and kills, and 
this is the reason that the race has made such slow 
and painful progress. All one generation gains is 
lost in the next. The great nations have died from 
off the earth simply because they succeeded. The 
grandeur that was Greece and the glory that was 
Rome are but names written in water. The 
splendor of Spain and Italy are crumbling into dust. 
Whether France and England have not expressed 
their best is a question—nations, like families, die 
the death because they win. 

Institutions similar to the Dewey school are at- 
tempts to hold the ground once gained, and as such 
they should command the earnest consideration and 
respect of every man who knows history and who 


It all caine along easily, naturally, and as a. 
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realizes that the progress of civilization has been 
only a repetition of the labor of Sisyphus. 

We grow strong through doing things. And 
when one generation comes into possession of the 
material good that the former generation has gained, 
and makes the fool remark, “1 don’t want to work,” 
it straightway is stepping on the chute that gives it 
a slide to Avernus, and then all has to be done over 
again. 

I expect to see the day when school teachers will 
not be supplied a beautiful scarcity of everything 
but hard work. ‘ 

I expect to see the day when no school teacher will 
have more than twenty pupils. 

I expect to see the day when the honors and com- 
pensation of school teaching will command the ser- 
vices of the strongest and best men and women in 
every community. 

1 expect to see the day when the conversational 
method will be supreme, and teaching will be done 
practically without books,—by object lessons, think- 
ing things out and doing things. 

I expect to see the day when overwrought nerves 
in the teacher or pupil will be unknown, for joy will 
take the place of anxiety, and all the bugaboo of ex- 
aminations will be consigned to limbo. 

The evolution even now is at work, and the time 
is ripe. The touches of beauty seen in all school- 
rooms, and the reaching out for harmony are not in 
vain. These things are bearing fruit. 

This is the richest country the world has ever 
known. We are loaning money to Europe—and 
ideas, too. We spend in America for the support 
of our public schools a scant two hundred million 
dollars a year. Yet we raise a like sum for war and 
fighting machines, and the tax is so light compared 
with our resources that only faint murmurs are heard. 

Now suppose that we awake to the truth that war 
is waste, and worse,—that we stand in no danger and 
need few soldiers, and that we had better educate our 
boys and girls at home than indulge in doubtful old- 
world experiments—then what! Why, we'll reduce 
our fighting force and use the money to increase the 
efficiency of our teaching force. We will let chil- 
dren grow strong and unfold through doing things, 
and talking about them as they do them, and pupils 
and teachers will grow strong together. We will do 
away with truancy, trampism, hoodlumism, and 
lesser crime by nine-tenths. We will not suppress 
bad or restless boys, we will divert them and direct 
their energies into paths of usefulness. 

And the day is coming. For these thoughts are 
not my thoughts. They are in the hearts of thou- 
sands in every city, town, hamlet, and village—east 
or west, north or south—it’s just God’s truth. And 
when enough people arrive at truth, and realize that 
every day is Judgment day, and the important place 
is here and the time is now, then we will work for a 
present good, and educate, not kill; love, not hate; 
and the men and women who educate most and best, 
shall be honored most. 

The dawn is in the East. 


FRESH COT LEAVES. 


Winter evenings around cozy firesides have 
brought back one’s reading moods, when one’s eye 
roves up and down his newly-filled book shelves in 
search of fresh acquaintances. And the late bind- 
ings, with their glow of color and warm autumn 
covers, invite one to cut the crisp pages, smell the 
clean fragrance of paper and print, and lose oneself 
in the presence of a new book-friend. 

Books and books! A great world within itself, 
where thought inspires one’s thought, and mood 
answers one’s mood. Only to put oneself there, to 
be delightfully borne away from personal conscious- 
ness into the realm of mind-pleasure and companion- 
ship.—The Alkahest. 


The scholar only knows how dear these silent yet 
eloquent companions of pure thoughts and innocent 
hours become in the season of adversity. When all 
that is worldly turns to dross around us, these only 
retain their steady value. When friends grow cold 
and the converse of intimates languishes into vapid 
civility and commonplace, these only continue the 
unaltered countenance of happier days, and cheer us 
with that true friendship which never deceived hope 
nor deserted sorrow.—Washington Irving. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


BY MARY C. BERRY. 


That the black race of America has its own poet, 
no one can doubt who has read the poems of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, born at Dayton, O., June 27, 
1872. He ean say, like that other Paul, “But I was 
born free.” Not so his parents; they were born in 
Kentucky in the former days, under the cloud. 
Joshua Dunbar, the father, emancipated himself, 
not waiting for the slow progress of events. He 
made his way to Canada by one of those old-time sub- 
ways that got their charter direct from the 
Almighty. When the civil war came and colored 
troops were called for, he returned to the States and 
joined the Fifty-fifth Massachusetts Infantry. The 
son to-day commemorates it in his “Colored 
Soldiers.” 

After the war Joshua Dunbar married Matilda 
Burton. The Dunbars settled in Dayton, O. Mr. 
Dunbar learned or picked up the trade of a plasterer. 
Both he and his wife learned to read. They must 
have acquired considerable proficiency, for it is said 
that Mrs. Dunbar was passionately fond of poetry, 
and her husband was equally interested in history. 
They were very poor, and here at Dayton under 
these conditions Paul Laurence Dunbar was born. 
He got his education in the schools of his native 
town, graduating from the high school at the age of 
eighteen. His mother was now a widow, and Paul 
went to work at once as elevater boy in an office 
building, his small earnings going to help his mother. 
Here he worked, thought, and wrote out at odd 
moments, on any serap of paper, the songs that 
sung themselves over in his brain. In his “The 
Poet and His Song” we have, 

“A song is but a little thing, 
And yet what joy it is to sing. 


under the title of “Majors and. Minors.” One after 
another were raised up to aid and encourage the 
boy, until, at length, James A. Herne, the actor, 
brought the second book to the notice of William 
Dean Howells, who discerningly and sympathetically 
reviewed the poems in Harper’s Weekly. This re- 
view attracted much attention, and led to a large 
sale of the book. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar was now out of the wilder- 
ness. “The world all before him where to choose.” 
To write fine things is one matter, to live fine 
things is quite another. When William Dean 
Howells extended the right hand of fellowship to 
the poor elevator boy he did a kingly thing and 
proved his own right to wear the ermine in the 
Kingdom of Letters, at the same time that he con- 
ferred knighthood on the young and then almost 
unknown writer. 

Now Dunbar left the elevator and set out to main- 
tain himself by his pen. Like Fred Emerson 
Brooks, he gives readings from his own poems and 
draws immense audiences. He has won admiration 
abroad as well as at home. It is refreshing to réad, 
or hear read, the humorous and the comic and feel 
safe. It is delightful to be able to hold a book of 
dialect stories or poems in one’s hand and know that 
it does not need the bath tub. 

“Folks from Dixie” is thoroughy wholesome; de- 
licious humor and tender pathos pervades the whole 
book, from “Anner Lizer’s Experience,” who, in get- 
ting religion, prayed that she might also get Sam, to 
the “Deliberation of Mr. Dunkin,” a sort of negro 
Miles Standish in the way of courtship. Dunbar is 
always loyal to his people. A note of courage runs 
through his writings, we feel the strength of it here, 
there, and everywhere, .as we read. 

-Notwithstanding the experience of his ancestry 
and the intense feeling it must have roused in him 
to know what his parents had endured, yet there is 
no note of bitterness in the writings of this descend- 
ant of slaves. One cannot help wondering what 
Aaron’s rod sweetened the bitter waters. There is 
only love for the old plantation, a cry of the heart 
over its deserted fields,— 


“Oh, de grubbin’-hoe’s a-rustin’ in de co’nah, 
An’ de plow’s a-tumblin’ down in de fiel’, 
While de whippo’will’s a-wailin’ lak a mou’nah 
When his stubbo’n hea’t is tryin’ ha’d to yiel’.” 


There is jealousy of the very birds that live and flit 
about the place,— 
“An’ de swallers roun’ de whole place is a-bravin’ 

Lak dey thought deir folks had allers owned it all.” 
There’s a lover’s love and pride and sorrow over the 
old lone mansion, 

“An’ de big house stan’s all quiet lak an’ solemn, 
Not a blessed soul in pa’lor, po’ch, er lawn; 


. Not a guest, ner not a ca’iage lef’ to haul ’em, 
Fu’ de ones dat tu’ned de latch-string out air gone.” 


There’s a solemn tenderness at thought of the ser- 
vants’ quarters, even bitterness has its sweet,— 


When Night, the shepherd, herds 
his stars, 
I sing my song and all is well.” 


The scraps of paper on which he 
wrote he gave to his mother for safe 
keeping, and she tucked them away in 
a box in a corner of the kitchen 
One can but wonder by: what alchemy 
of influence the brain cells are set to 
that rhythmic beat which is the poet’s 
gift. For two years the elevator boy 
did his work, dreamed his dreams, 
and sang his silent songs. Then, one 
day, he gathered up his papers, went 
to a publishing house and asked to 
have his poems published, he paying 
for the work as he was able. He met 
with no encouragement, but later a 
gentleman offered to be responsible, 
and the book was published under the 
name of “Oak and Ivy.” 

That he kept to his work of run- 


ning the elevator shows that he had 
sound business sense as well as poetic 
aspiration. ‘Two years later, aided by 
a friend, he published his second book 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
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MARY JOHNSTON, 


But it hol’s in me a lover till de las’.” 


Ile has the art of making his pictures very vivid. 
In his “Hunting Song” you can see the possum and 


hear the dogs bark:— 


“Christmus is a-comin’, 
An’ all the week is ouahs!”’ 


is so jubilant it would almost bring a Methuselah to 


his feet and send him off in a dance. 


Of all Dunbar’s poems, none perhaps are sweeter 
or more musical-than the “Corn Song” :— 


“On the wide veranda white, 
In the purple failing light, _ 


Sits the master while the sun is lowly burning; 
And his dreamy thoughts are drowned 


a In the softly flowing sound 


Of the corn-songs of the field hands, slow returning. 


“Oh, we hoe de co’n 

Since de ehly mo’n; 

Now de sinkin’ sun 

Says de day is done. 
“O’er the fields with heavy tread, 
Light of heart and high of head, 


Though the halting steps be labored, slow, and weary; 


Still the spirits brave and strong 
Find a comforter in song, 


And their corn-song rises ever loud and cheery. 


“Oh, we hoe de co’n 
Since de ehly mo’n; 
Now de sinkin’ sun 
Says de day is done. 


“To the master in his seat 
f Comes the burden, full and sweet, 


Ot the mellow minor music growing clearer, 


As the toilers raise the hymn, 
Through the silence dusk and dim, 


To the cabin’s restful shelter drawing nearer. 


“Oh, we hoe de co’n 
Since de ehly mo’n; 
Now de sinkin’ sun 
Says de day is done.” 


The “Ante-Bellum Sermon” is full of laughter 
and tears, The old darkey takes for his text “An’ 
(de Lord said ‘Moses, Moses,’ an’ de man said ‘Here 
am I,’” then under the guise of “preaching ancient” 
he denounces slavery and prophesies deliverance. 

Dunbar does his best, most original work, in his 
dialect stories and poems, but his poems written in 
His “Merry 
Autumn” is full of jollity; we give a few verses as 


standard English are full of gems. 


illustration:— 


“The seed burrs all with laughter crack 


On featherweed and jimson; 


And leaves that should be dressed in black 


Are all dressed out in crimson. 


“A butterfly goes winging by; 
A singing bird comes after; 

And Nature, all from earth to sky, 
Is bubbling o’er with laughter. 


“Anede banjo’s voice is silent in de qua’ters, 
D’ ain’t a hymn ner co’n-song ringin’ in de air; 


“The ripples wimple on the rills 
Like sparkling little lasses; 
The sunlight runs along the hills, 
And laughs among the grasses. 


“The earth is just so full of fun 
It really can’t contain it; 

And streams of mirth so freely run 
The heavens seem to rain it.” 


A few short poems are worth quoting in full be- 
cause of their artistic completeness. 


DAWN. 


An angel, robed in spotless white, 

Bent down and kissed the sleeping Night. 
Night woke to blush; the sprite was gone. 
Men saw the blush and called it Dawn. 


LIFE. 


A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 

A minute to smile and an hour to weep in, 

A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, : 

And never a laugh but the moans come double; 
And that is life! 


A crust and a corner that love makes precious, 
With the smile to warm and the tears to refresh us; 
And joy seems sweeter when cares come after, 
And a moan is the finest of foils for laughter; 

And that is life! 


CONSCIENCE AND REMORSE. 


“Good-bye,” I said to conscience— 
“Good-bye for aye and aye,” 

And I put her hands off harshly, 
And turned my face away; 

And conscience, smitten sorely, 
Returned not from that day. 


But a time came when my spirit 
Grew weary of its pace; 

And I cried: “Come back, my conscience; 
I long to see thy face.” 

Put conscience cried: “I cannot; 
Remorse sits in my place.” 


Dunbar visited England in 1897 and was very 
cordially received, his reading of his dialect poems 
being welcomed with the same enthusiasm as in this 
country. Upon his return to America he made his 
home in Washington, and was given a place in the 
congressional library. In. 1898 he married Miss 
Alice Ruth Moore, a native of New Orleans. Wil- 
liam Dean Howells in his introduction to “Lyrics of 
Lowly Life,” after a.discriminating analysis of the 
humor in Dunbar’s dialect pieces, adds, “I should 
say, perhaps, that it was this humorous quality 
which Mr. Dunbar had added to our literature, and 
that it would be this which would most distinguish 
him, now and hereafter.” 

The world will watch with interest for the sum- 
mer fruitage of a life that has so rare a springtime. 


THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


BY J. C. DANA, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The meetings of the library department of the 
N. E. A. have been quite well attended; but I am 
told that the audiences have not been of the same 
people from year to year, save in a very few cases, 
and that those who are present in any one year are so 
little in touch with the purposes of the department, 
and know so little of its aims, that discussion is 
apt to be fired into the air, and is not as profitable as 
it should be. These facts indicate two things; first, 
that the interest in libraries among school teachers 
is sufficient to draw good audiences to the library 
department meetings; and second, that the library 
department has not yet made itself sufficiently well 
known to teachers. The committee of thé American 
Library Association whose duty it is to assist in for- 
warding helpful relations between that association 
and the N. E. A. is attempting this winter to help 
extend knowledge of the library department’s pur- 
poses. Suggestions along this line are earnestly 
desired. The report of the committee of the N. E. 
A. on the relation of libraries and schools is still in 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 


print and may be had of Irwin Shepard, secretary 
of the association, for ten cents per copy, and, as 
long as my own supply lasts, will be sent free to any 
address, on application to me. 

You ask me to say a few words on the use of the 
library. I have written the above because it seems 
that there is no more important use of a library, no 
use that it is more desirable for librarians to en- 
courage, than the use made of it by teachers; and 
that no work makes more directly for an extension 
of library use among teachers than the work of the 
library department of the N. E. A. 

Teachers have a valid claim on the public library. 
Libraries, like the schools, are supported by public 
funds, and find an excuse for their existence chiefly, 
if not almost entirely, in their educational work, in 
their preparation for citizenship of the young, and 
in their further adaptation to civic life of the adult. 
Teachers should not then hesitate to call on the pub- 
lic library for any help it can give them. If they 
are not received cordially, if they are not met more 
than half way in their attempts to use their local 
library, they should make protests long and loud. 

On the other hand, teachers owe it to themselves 
to become well acquainted with the books in their 
library, and should acquire such technical knowledge 
as will enable them to make good use of any collec- 
tion of books. This is hardly the place to specify at 
length. But it is always proper to remind teachers 
how extremely suggestive and helpful, not to say in- 
spiring, is an occasional stroll among a library’s 
shelves, with a look at the backs of the books if no 
more. Still more helpful and suggestive is this 
stroll through a library if one can add to it an ex- 
amination of the title pages, prefaces, and indexes 
of a few of the latest books on general educational 
topics and on the special subjects of study which the 
teacher handles. Every month, or more notably 
every vear, there are issued careful lists of all the 
text-books of all kinds published in the United 
States. An examination of these lists, at least once 
or twice a yeat, would be found helpful and sug- 


gestive by every teacher. Every year there are pub- ° 


lished also lists of all the books of every kind issued 
in this country and in England. ‘These lists are so 
classified that one can turn in them to all that has 
been published in book form on any subject what- 
ever, within the past twelve months. 

A few minutes’ examination of some of these lists 
at least once a year, with a subsequent look at such 
of the books as are available and seem attractive by 
their title, would be found of value by any teacher. 
Mention need hardly be made of the indexes issued 
from month to month and year to year of the lead- 
ing periodicals in the country. They should be 
noticed from time to time, of course. 

A mistaken idea about the books which should be 
read through, about how books should be read, con- 
tinues with many people even to their school teach- 
ing period. As a general rule it may be said that 
an active teacher should rend through only the books, 
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like novels, which she reads for pleasure. In fact, a 
good novel is for the active working person the only 
book to be read from cover to cover and enjoyed all 
the way. Other books are to be “used.” ‘To learn 
how to use them it may be necessary thoroughly to 
read and read again a few substantial volumes. 
The teacher should learn to go to books outside of 
fiction for specific things. They should go to many 
books briefly rather than to one book continuously. 

This kind of work it is which the library is 
specially well suited to further. The teacher goes 
to the library not for books to read, but for books 


to use. 


REAL BOOKS OF RECENT ISSUE. 


BY KATE SANBORN. 

Real books in the multitude of new publications 
are as rare as real persons in a fashionable assem- 
blage. But both exist and we are thankful. Of 
course “Eben Holden” is the realest book we have 
seen fora long time. It takes hold of the heart, way 
down deep; a remarkable success as a character 
sketch, holding the interest without any padding 
clear through, and will retain its place as one of the 
best selling books of the year. “Recollections of 
My Mother,” by Susan I. Lesley, has been a source 
of great delight to me. Mrs. Anne Jean Lyman of 
Northampton, Mass., was a remarkably interesting 
woman, and this biography, written only for friends 
and relatives, and therefore unconscious and natural, 
not only shows her in her many moods and occupa- 
tions, but is a faithful picture of the best kind of 
home and housekeeping and social life in New Eng- 
land in the last generation. We owe a knowledge 
of this choice memoir to the pleadings of Dr. Hale, 
who argued that such a view of a former New Eng- 
land life should not be permitted to drift out of 
sight. James Freeman Clarke and Emerson also 
urged the printing of larger editions. 

Mrs. Lyman was intellectual, witty, cheerful, 
frank, and sincere; a social leader and yet a famous 
housekeeper. She owed a good deal to good ances- 
try, which we will not dilate on, as she said that “the 
virtues of one’s ancestors were as much a subject for 
personal humiliation as for family pride. For if we 
have only taken the virtues handed down to us, 
without adding to them or exalting them, we are like 
the receiver of talents who has laid them up in a 
napkin.” 

As a girl she had splendid training in practical 
matters. It makes one hungry to read of their 
preparations for guests. It was an established duty 
as soon as dinner was over to arrange two large trays 
containing plates of bread and butter, eut very thin 
and doubled; silver baskets of cake, which they had 
made in the morning, and dishes of strawberries, 
which they had gathered and hulled themselves by 
early dawn. These trays, covered with white nap- 
kins, were placed in a dark, cold closet, ready for 
their additions of the tea-pot and pitchers of rich 
cream, to be brought out at evening, when the 
friends from Boston would be sure to come out, al- 
ways a number of uninvited but most welcome 
guests. Anne Jean’s “Commonplace Book” was a 
singular medley at this young girl period; rare 
quotations, recipes of extra nice dishes, poetry and 
prose, and copies of favorite extracts from Hannah 
More, Dr. Johnson, Ossian’s poems, Blair, Byron, 
and Bancroft. : 

Married when a blooming girl to a distinguished 
gentleman, twenty-one years her senior, Judge 
Lyman of Northampton, she proved not only an 
acceptable, but beloved stepmother to his five chil- 

‘dren; a perfect wife, mother, and friend. Old and 
young, rich and poor, learned and ignorant; all were 
cheered and charmed. Many of her trenchant say- 
ings are worth quoting. She spoke right out what 
she really thought and felt; often with telling effect. 
In Sunday school, one pupil asked Mrs. Lyman, 
“Where is Tleaven?” She remained silent for a 
moment, then in impressive tones, with long pauses 
between, answered, “It is neither before you, nor 
behind you, nor above you, nor yet under your feet.” 
Then with a rapid transition to a lighter tone, so 
characteristic of her, she said, inclining her head in 


his direction, “Parson Williams can tell you the ex- 
act spot; I can’t!” She offered to receive a young 
preacher for two weeks’ entertainment, not even 
knowing his name. It proved to be Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and his visit had a great effect upon her 
appreciative mind. She wrote her sister: “Oh, 
Sally! I thought to entertain a pious indigent, but, 
lo, an angel unawares!” Regarding his writings, 
she said, “Well, you call that transcendental, and 
that’s all you have to say about it. I call it the pro- 
foundest common sense.” 

Of Miss Martineau’s “Notes on America,” it is an 
unwieldy task to judge of everything. 

“Don’t tell me anything about gossip,” she said. 
“Scandal is a dreadful thing, but gossip is as neces- 
sary as the air we breathe; the world could not get 
on without it a minute.” 

I came to her one day, said a friend, with a list of 
troubles for which I wanted her sympathy. She 
heard me_ very patiently, but when I was all 
through she only said, with intensity, “Oh, Mrs. P., 
gild your lot with contentment.” 

She was called in by a young friend one day to 
look at her elegant trousseau. When all had been 
shown, she turned to B. and said, “Well, B., what- 
ever else you do, don’t turn into a clothes-horse, my 
dear.” 

To another friend, “C., you do think it does not 
comport with your dignity to take such a step! 
Well, your dignity isn’t worth two pins, if you have 
got to spend your life taking care of it, and nursing 
itup. If it ean’t take care of itself, it might as well 
die a natural death.” 

Such a strong, noble, high-minded woman does 
more for the truest education of the town in which 
she lives than all the graded schools and texs-books. 
Ifoughton & Mifflin, publishers. 

Another real book by a real woman is just issued 
by the same Boston house, entitled “Mountain Play- 
mates,” by Mrs. Helen R. Albee, the accomplished, 
artistic, literary wife of John Albee, whom you all 
known. It is a serious recital of their earnest, en- 
thusiastic evolution of a home from a deserted house 
and an abandoned farm of one hundred acres just at 
the foot of Mt. Chocorua in New Hampshire. The 
tale gleams with genuine humor of a quiet sort, and 
is enriched by philosophical musings, a little poetry, 
and a chapter on the mysteries of Nature’s handi- 
work. The conversations I do not care for. 
Arthur Phelps, W. W. Story, or Landor were. able 
to make the conversational method of expression 
seem natural or at least possible; but modern authors 
either give us a succession of snappy fireworks or 
remind one of a flying machine whose wings are not 
strong enough to bear up so solid a load. 

Many will find the chapter on “The Enchanted 
Rug” most interesting; devoted to the practical and 
paying industry she established, as profitable em- 
ployment for the farmers’ wives and daughters who 
were her neighbors; proving herself a philanthropist 
of the truest type. Taking the hideous hooked-in 
rug as a foundation for better work, she designed 
and copied pretty patterns for them to reproduce in 
harmonious colors, gained from vegetable dyes, also 
made by her pupils. These new-old rugs find ready 
sale, and when exhibited are heartily admired. 

Another T can cordially recommend as a volume 
to know and own is “Along French Byways,” by 
Clifton Johnson, who always does good work with 
pen and brush. He sees for those who must stay 
at home, and those who are familiar with the scenes 
he describes say he is simply photographic in his 
aceuracy. His style is like a verbal mirror, and his 
words so fitly chosen make it a pleasant thing to 
read aloud. The illustrations are his own, almost 
every one being worthy of a frame. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Just one more desirable new book must be at 
least mentioned, Mrs. Alice Morse Farle’s last,— 
“Stage Coach and Tavern Days.” Do you realize 
how that* indefatigable woman must literally have 
dug to gather such a wealth of priceless information, 
which but for her patience and persistence might 
have been lost forever. The truest history of a 
nation is found not in ponderous volumes alone, but 
in off-hand correspondence, daily gossip, and chron- 
icles of the clothing, manners, and customs of past 
generations, And interesting? I would rather read 


it- than any novel of this season (always excepting 
“Eben Holden”). 

And what do I regard as an unreal book? some 
one may ask. Well, Henry James’ “Soft Side,” and 
all other series of unnatural stories he has sent us 


of late. I thought that the soft side might refer to 
his own brain, apparently addled, until I recollected 
the duality of that mysterious part of our make-up. 
One unerring critic exclaims after trying to read 
“The Soft Side,” “subtlety feeds on subtlety, until 
literary illusion becomes bewildering tenuosity; in- 
volute sentences; verbal wrigglings.” 

Has the former genius become crazy, or careless, 
or intentionally unintelligible? At any rate, I warn 
you. 

How I would enjoy telling you sometime of books 
I don’t like and why. 


THE SELAMLIK. 


BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 


We were only a second-rate power in those days, 
hardly that. It was in May, 1898, just before we 
celebrated our coming of age by giving that freedom 
surprise party. Dr. Angel had no palace on the 
Bosphorus, no steam yacht at anchor under Skutari, 
no retinue of liveried servants. France, Russia, 
Germany, England,—their representatives had all 
these things,—they were first-class powers. The 
United States could afford her consul only a suite 
of rooms in a hotel in Pera. How could the United 
States be a first-class power? Therefore, when I sent 
my passport and my tezkerch to our representative 
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with a request for permission to see His Serene 
Highness the Sultan go to church on Sunday, ali he 
could do was to refer me to the British representa- 
tive. Now it so happened that my companion in 
travel, Sherbrooke, was a British subject (a much- 
traveled man who had seen the world through a pair 
of eyes which no gesticulating, jabbering, or cursing 
European or Asiati¢ could disconcert—or disregard), 
and Sherbrooke obtained permission for us both, 
without the slightest trouble. (My! Don’t the 
British pull together the world over? Travel in 
Egypt or Syria, or anywhere else- over there, and 
see.) 

The Sultan’s Sunday is Friday, and he was io 
pray at “six o’clock Turkish.” What in time is 
“six o’clock Turkish”? We must study the guide 
ree Ah, here is a paragraph which promises 

elp:— 

“The Moslem day is reckoned from sunset to sun- 
set, and is divided, like our day, into twenty-four 
hours, which are counted as twice 12. Sunset 
is always twelve o’clock, and as the length of the day 
varies throughout the year, Turkish watches have 
to be altered at least every five days. * * * 

“Thus on the 20th of June, 12 o’clock Turkish is 
7.33 p. m., and our midnight is 4.27 Turkish; on 
the 20th of December, 12 o’clock Turkish is 4.32 
p. m., and our midnight 7.28 Turkish.” Problent: 
If midnight on. June 20 is 7.33 p. m., Turkish, at 
what hour will the Sultan go to church on Friday. 
May 20, if he goes at 6 o’clock Turkish? Now I 
never was much at mathematics, and after covering 
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several square feet of paper with figures I con- 
cluded that he would go somewhere between 9.21 
,,m., and 2.57 p.m. on May 20, in the year of 
crace 1898. I submitted my calculations to Sher- 
jrooke, who laughed until he cried, and then said, 
as he wiped his glasses, “We will ask Yusef in the 


orning.” Next’ morning Yusef informed us with 


ihe utmost solemnity that when the hands of our 
vateches pointed at thirty-one minutes to one the 
‘urk clock would strike six and it would be noon! 
\\Ve wanted to be sure of a good seat, so we concluded 
io start at 2.58 Turkish. “The Turk,” said Sher- 
jrooke, “is left-handed in his brain.” 

At 9.30 a. m., Frank time (that is what the Turks 
call the outlandish thing Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans read from their watches), we were in our places 
at the upper windows of the Guest house opposite 
the entrance to the Mosque of Hamid II. You 
will understand our position if I sketch you a plan 
and show you a photograph. Here they are:— 

Now instead of trying to recall what took place, 
Jet me copy what I wrote on the spot. You should 
consider it a great privilege to read these words, for 


Meanwhile grand carriages were arriving, with 
horses prancing and silver chains jingling, and high 
officials, in gorgeous uniforms and with rows of 
decorations, were alighting amid the salutations of 
crowds of officers and ministers and ambassadors. 
The little sons of the great functionaries strutted 
about in smart uniforms—men in command at ten 
or twelve. Crowds blocked every street, and 
darkened every window. 

As the hour of noon approached the soldiers pro- 
duced soiled cloths from inside pockets and dusted 
their boots; the broom men brushed the avenue for 
the hundredth time; the priests appeared at the 
doors of the mosque. Magnificent Arab stallions 
with handsome trappings were brought into line 
near the clock tower by stout grooms in livery. 
There was an expectant movement’ in the crowd— 
heads were turned, men stood tiptoe. A grand car- 
riage appeared at the arch on the hill, another, an- 
other. Each was preceded by a soldier, guarded by 
two more soldiers and two eunuchs. Through the 
half-curtained windows, as the carriages passed 
slowly into the area, we caught glimpses of rich silks 


A. The Mosque of Hamid IT. ; 
B. Entrance Gate. The clock tower has been built at this entrance since the photograph was taken. 


C. Hall of Observation. Beyond it is the Yildiz Palace. 


Sherbrooke bought me permission to write them by 
driving some sort of a bargain between Yusef and 
the chief of police for the city of Constantinople. 
Here is what I wrote there, under the eye of a be- 
decorated highcockalorum of some sort set to watch 
us:— 

From 9.30 to 10.30 we sat at our window and 
wrote letters home, for nothing of importance 
seemed to be going on outside. At eleven a clash of 
military musie smote our ears from somewhere, and 
with it came the shouts of drivers. Looking out, we 
saw a score or more of dump carts laboring up the 
hill. A company of men with long-handled shovels 
began strewing the road with sand from the Sul- 
tan’s gate to the Mosque. Next men with hose 
and men with brooms appeared to lay the dust and 
obliterate all marks of plebeian use. 

Soldiers began to march in from a side street (°). 
Infantry in dark blue, preceded by trumpeters; in- 
fantry in dark blue and red, with red fez surrounded 
hy immense dark green ropes’ like those of the 
Bedouins; cavalry in black and silver, with black fez 
having a double silver cross on the crown. These 
nen, mounted on white Arabs and carrying spears 
decorated with red pennants, drew up in lines in the 
park, with great flourish of trumpets. More troops 
appeared, clad in dark blue embroidered with big 
<crolls of red braid. The infantry formed protect- 
ing lines entirely around the area of the mosque, 
ind guarded all the approaches, 


and glistening’ satins, of gold and jewels, of pearls 
and laces extraordinary. The ladies of the harem 
were arriving. ‘Their carriages were drawn up out- 
side the mosque (at bbb) and the horses removed. 
There were eight horseless carriages in line, contain- 
ing two or three womer each. 

Another carriage came from the hill-top. It was 
uncurtained. A gold-bespangled general and a 
little white-faced child were within; the child in tiny 
uniform of green and silver. The carriage drew up 
near a line of soldiers at the side of the mosque. 
Two little guards, not more than ten years of age, 
who had been marching at the side of the carriage, 
now stepped to the door; one opened it and the other 
saluted when the general took the little prince in his 
arms and alighted. The youngest son of the Sultan 
had arrived. 

Another flourish of trumpets, another approach- 
ing procession of royal carriages, heralded by out- 
riders and guarded by soldiers. The princes of the 
realm were coming. First to alight was a handsome 
young man in dark blue and scarlet, the proudest 
and most self-conscious of them all—the eldest son 
of the Sultan. He mounted a brown stallion. 
Next came a younger, darker complexioned man in 
dark green and silver—the prince’s escort. He 
mounted a white stallion. The two faced about, 
side by side, at the foot of the avenue, and with 
supreme dignity and grace awaited the approach of 
the Sultan, 


Other princes, royal and otherwise,* with sev- 
eral high generals, took the other waiting horses, 
and drew into line with the Sultan’s sons, 
from the clock tower to the Hall of Observation (c). 
Everybody was sur le qui-vive for the Sultan. 

The Sultan was expected at six o’clock Turkish, 
and it was within five minutes of the hour when the 
Princes mounted their horses. We watched the long 
hand creeping towards the mark. There it is on the 
dot! The bell tolls six. There is a burst of joyful 
music, seemingly out of the sky. The troops present 
arms. Every free eye turns towards the hilltop. 
The Sultan is coming. Upon each side of the ave- 
nue rode a gay herald; behind each herald walked 
two gorgeous generals; behind these, three others; 
behind the three, four; then others and still others, 
forming by their arrangement a palpitating cres- 
cent of gold and jewels and glancing sunlight. 
Framed within the glittering 
symbol came the Star of the 
Fast. His coach, his horses, 
his coachman, his guards, re- 
splendent; but himself in 
simple garments, unadorned,— 
a plain old man with eagle 
face and square-cut, iron-gray 
heard. We was leaning forward in conversation 
with an older man with full white beard, but not so 
absorbed as to be oblivious to the salutations of his 
subjects, the hurrahs of his troops, the attentions of 
his visitors. 

The Sultan and his companion, Osman Pasha, 
passed through the gates to the mosque; the princes 
dismounted and followed on foot; the soldiers rested. 
Tea—-most delicious—was served to the guests 
within the hall,—but, alas, from dirty eups—though 
of pretty pattern; while to the crowds outside cigar- 
ettes were freely distributed. 

The ladies of the harem did not leave their car- 
riages. After just twenty-seven minutes by the 
clock the Sultan reappeared. A new coach awaited 
him. He entered it alone, took the reins himself 
and drove out the gate and up the hill with horses 
prancing and princes riding alongside. The attend- 
ant generals and other officers fell in behind in a 
helter-skelter- mob. Horses were attached to the 
coaches of the women and up the hill they went 
after their lord and master. The cavalry retreated 
in the opposite direction, then the infantry, the 
crunching of the sand beneath the thousand feet 
making a strange, sweet, rhythmic music like the 
far-away sound of a million fairy evymbals. 

We departed,—thinking: “And thou, when thou 
prayest, be not as the hypocrites who love to be seen 
of men; but enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut to thy door, pray to thy Father who seeth 
in secret, and He shall reward thee.” 

Every Friday it takes five thousand soldiers to get 
the Sultan to pray! 
~ Formally. asa matter of policy, all males of the House of Osman, 
other than the sons of the reigning Sultan, were put to death. This 


ernel practice has been abolished since the accession of Mahmud IL., 
1808, 


BOOKS. 


And books, those miraculous memories of high 
thoughts and golden moods, those magical shells 
tremulous with the secrets of the ocean of life, those 
love-letters that pass from hand to hand of a thou- 
sand lovers that never meet, those honeycombs of 
dreams, those orchards of knowledge, those sti!l- 


- beating hearts of the noble dead, those mysterious 


signals that beckon along the darksome pathways of 
the past, voices through which the myriad lispings 
of the earth find perfect speech, oracles through 
which its mysteries call like voices in moonlit woods, 
prisms of beauty, urns stored with all the sweets of 
all the summers of time, immortal nightingales that 
sing forever to the rose of life: Books, Bibles—ah 
me! what have ve hecome to-day!—-Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 


Why wilt thou take a castle on thy back, 
When God gave but a pack? 
With gown of honest wear, why wilt thou tease 
For braid and fripperies? 
Learn thou with flowers to dress, with birds to feed, 
And pinch thy large want to thy little need. 
—Frederick Langbridge. 
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Read to know. 

Read to enjoy getting knowledge. ° 

First learn how to read; then what to read. 

Reading and thinking should be handmaids. 

Not how much is read, but how well, is the 
question. 

It is as important to know what not to read as to 
know what to read. 

The Southern Educational Association meets in 
tichmond, December 27, 28, 29. 

It is as important that a child appreciate the 
spirit as the thought of a selection. 

There is no greater compliment that can be paid 
a teacher than to say that she is inspiring. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones puts the case tersely when he 
says that the schoo] must educate the parents. 

Some books are informing, some are entertaining, 
some are inspiring; we all need something of each 
class of books. 

The American Music series is not published by 
the American Book Company. ‘This is in answer to 
several inquiries. 

Good order is as creditable to a teacher now as 
ever, though there is a difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes good order. 

There are but three universities that pay any pro- 
fessors so much as $7,000, and not more than ten 
that pay $4,000. As a rule, a professor is considered 
well paid on $2,000. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. for cut of Miss Johaston; to Messrs, Macmillan 
& Co, for cut of James Lane Allen; to Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. for eut of Henry Van Dyke. 


CITY VS. COUNTRY BIRTH. 


Essavists, publicists, and public speakers gener- 


ally assume that rural communities furnish more 
than their proportion of the successful men of 
America. Other things being equal, it is better for 


a child to breathe the pure air of the mountains, to 
drink water fresh from the spring, and milk warm 
from the cow, to exercise in field, forest, and pasture; 
hut other things are not equal, and it is just as well 


for boys to be born in the city when they have its 
best advantages. 

Several statements have been made to the effect 
that nine-tenths of the successful men were born in 
the country. Assume for the sake of argument that 
this is true. What then? Fifty per cent. of the 
men whose success is assured and who attract atten- 
tion by their prominence are at least sixty years of 
age. Sixty years ago ninety-two per cent. of the 
population of the United States lived in the country 
towns, so that the rural community is entitled to 
have had more than nine-tenths of the successful 
men born sixty years ago. Eighty years ago, 95 
per cent. of the population was in rural communi- 
ties, seventy years ago 94 per cent., and fifty years 
ago 88 per cent. An honest effort has been made to 
learn the facts regarding men of a wide range of 
activity. I have made a study of 1,000 thoroughly 
representative men whose success seems assured. 
These were carefully selected from professional, 
mercantile, and public life. 

Professional men include lawyers, clergymen, edu- 
cators, journalists, and literary men. Only twenty 
very eminent lawyers were included in this class, as 
the justices of the United States supreme court and 
some eminent senators,—cabinet officers and minis- 
ters to foreign courts who are lawyers are classed 
with men in public life. Only forty clergymen were 
selected, among whom are the leading bishops of the 
Catholic, Episcopal, and Methodist churches, and a 
few men of national importance in each of the lead- 
ing denominations. As educators I chose the super- 
intendents of a few states, of the cities of more than 
500,000 population, the presidents of twenty lead- 
ing colleges, and a few other men eminent as educa- 
tional specialists. In literature and journalism the 
leaders stand out with sufficient distinctness to make 
the choice easy. . 

Men in public life include the living presidents 
and vice-presidents, members of the last two 
cabinets, ministers to the leading courts in Europe, 
prominent United States senators, a few eminent 
congressmen, the governors who are national figures, 
mayors of the great cities, justices of the United 
States supreme court, admirals and rear-admirals of 
the navy, the leading major-generals of the army, 
and a few eminent publicists. It should be said, 
however, that whenever a senator or foreign minis- 
ter is more of a capitalist than statesman he is ap- 
propriately placed in the mercantile class. 

In the mercantile class are men of eminent suc- 
cess as merchants, manufacturers, capitalists, 
bankers, the heads of great railroad enterprises, in- 
surance companies, trusts, and the publishers of the 
great dailies and of magazines which have been mar- 
velously successful. This choice has been difficult. 
It would be easy to stop with a few men of spectacu- 
lar success, or to increase it to a thousand, but when 
you go below a certain line of préminence among 
business men it is not easy to get all the facts de- 
sired. In the case of eminent men, however, enter- 
prising journalists have succeeded in finding out all 
that the public cares to know. 

The figures are all on a 1900 basis. The assump- 
tion is that the persons all lived until 1900. If a 
man died in 1895 and was born in 1850, he is con- 
sidered as fifty years of age. In this way only could 
the comparison be of any value and the conclusions 
trustworthy. 

Of the 1,000 successful men, 48 were under forty 
years of age and 222 were under fifty. Forty-one 
were above eighty and 178 above seventy, while 475 
were above sixty. 

In classifying the places of birth, cities of less 
than 50,000 are considered rural, except in cases 
where a lesser city is very old and has been the chief 
city in the state or section for many years. No city 
of recent growth is considered, however populous. 
The “great cities” in this classification are New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, and Boston. Every effort has been made 
to credit the rural community with its full share of 
births. 

Of the 1,000 successful men, 487 were born in the 
country, 127 abroad, and 386 in cities. Of these, 
218 were horn in great cities. Of the men above 
eighty, 19 were born in cities and 18 in the country: 
while of those under forty, 14 were in the country 


and 40 in the cities. Of those above seventy, 100 
were from the country and 75 from. the city; while 
of those under fifty, 76 were from the country and 
118 from the city. These figures are not only sug- 
gestive, but establish the tendency. 

There are 135 professional men, 170 in public life 
and 695 in mercantile life. Of the professional men, 
36 are under fifty and 17 above seventy; of those 
in public life, 43 are under fifty and 26 over 
seventy; while of the merchants, 138 are under fifty 
and 129 above seventy. Professional men and those 
in public life appear to win success earlier than 
those in mercantile life, or the merchants may live 
longer. The study of 1,000 men is hardly sufficient 
for satisfactory conclusions. Later I hope to con- 
tinue this phase of the study. 

Of the 487 born in the country, 55 are profes- 
sional, 317 mercantile, and 116 in public life. Of 
the 386 born in the cities, 68 are professional, 27() 
mercantile, and 50 in public life. 

Of the 1,000, there were 315 graduates of colleges 
and universities. Thirty per cent. of those over 
seventy and 39 per cent. of those under fifty years 
of age have had a college education. Sixty-five per 
cent. of the professional men, “46 per cent. of the 
mercantile men, and 40 per cent. of those in public 
life have had a college training. 

I have made a supplemental study of 427 physi- 
cians, 126 clergymen, 241 educators, 214 authors, 
and 177 statesmen, none of whom were included in 
the first 1,000. They are all prominent and are 
from all sections of the country. , 

Of the 427 physicians, 50 were born abroad, 223 in 
American cities, and 154 in rural communities. Of 
126 clergymen, 54 were born in the country, 44 in 
cities, 28 abroad. Of 241 educators, 135 were in the 
country, 80 in the city, and 26 abroad. Of 214 
authors, 83 in the country, 109 in the city, and 22 
abroad. Of 177 statesmen, 75 in the country, 33 in 
the city, and but 2 abroad. Of 177 lawyers, 112 in 
the country, 59 in cities, and 6 abroad. 

Thus it appears that of 1,185 in the second study, 
but 36 per cent. of the physicians, 39 per cent. of 
the authors, 43 per cent. of the clergymen, 56 pcr 
cent. of ‘the educators, 64 per cent. of the lawyers, 
and 68 per cent. of the statesmen were born in the 
country. 

In this second study 68 per cent. of the educators 
are under sixty, 60 per cent. of the authors, 56 per 
cent. of the clergymen, 54 per cent. of the statesmen, 
45 per cent. of the lawyers. This means, evidently, 
that educators and clergymen are more generally re- 
tired before they reach an advanced age. 

But 30 per cent. of these authors are college 
graduates, 50 per cent. of the statesmen, 57 per cent. 
of the lawyers, 70 per cent. of the clergymen, and 90 
per cent. of the educators. Two explanations are 
necessary. In the case of authors some women are 
included, as they are not in either other class, and of 
these most of them were born too early to have col- 
lege privileges, and yet this does not affect the gen- 
eral fact that as a rule eminent authors seem to be 
much more generally without a liberal education 
than any other class. It needs to be said also that 
most of the educators who have achieved eminence 
are college presidents or specialists, and of course 
these are almost invariably college-trained. Com- 
paratively few men have become eminent in educa- 
tional work who are not college men. Ten per cent. 
is unquestionably a reasonable proportion. 

While such a study as this is not seientifie proof 
as to details, it leaves no chance to question the gen- 
eral fact that in proportion to the per cent. of rural 
population the country has not for sixty years at 
least produced anything like as many successful men 
in any line as have the cities, and that its propor- 
tion will be less and less in the nature of the case. 
_ Nevertheless the vital concern is not as to that 
into which a child is born, but rather that which is 
born in him. A good inheritance, a good home, good 
schools, good social environment are of infinitely 
more importance to a child than the amount of 
population about him when he is born. . 

It would seem as though, other things being equal, 
the city with its longer school vear its bett 
equipped and better appointed schoolhouses, its 
higher salaried teachers, better libraries, churches. 
and museums, with its parks and boulevards, an‘ 
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the constant tonic of the presence of wide-awake 
people should furnish more than its proportion of 
successful men, and all the facts seem to indicate 
that in this direction it does all that would be ex- 
pected of it. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The President’s message at the opening of con- 
oress contained nothing startling, and few matters 
calling for special comment. The larger part of it 
vas taken up with an account of events in China, 
egarding Which no legislation is called for, and the 
ioxt of the instructions given to the Philippine com- 


jission, which had been already made public. The. 


resident’s most important recommendations are for 
-pplementary legislation, still further strengthen- 
‘ng the gold standard; a reduction in the war taxes 
io the amount of thirty million dollars; a reorganiza- 
‘ion of the army, on the basis of a force of from 
.ixty to one hundred thousand men; the undertak- 
ing of the isthmian canal, and the ratification of the 
\lay-Pauncefote treaty as a preliminary step; the 
construction of a Pacific cable; the ratification of 
reciprocity arrangements; and the encouragement of 
American shipping. 
* 

Congesss settled down to its work with commend- 
able promptness. It refused to follow the usual 
custom of adjourning over a.day as a tribute to 
senator Davis and other deceased members; and it 


will not break into the short and precious time be-. 


fore the holiday recess by adjournments from Thurs- 
day to Monday, as has been customary. The army 
reorganization bill has been promptly passed by the 
house, and will be speedily followed by the bill for 
a reduction of revenue. Both of these measures 
were practically formulated by committees, before 
the assembling of congress, a wise plan for the ex- 
pediting of business which is gaining in favor. 
Meanwhile, the shipping subsidy bill has the right 
of way in the senate;-and that body is expected to 
juke carly action on the Hay-Pauneefote treaty, to 
clear the way for taking up the canal question. 
* * x 

One circumstance which promises to contribute 
to making this pre-eminently a business session is the 
fact that the opposition is neither in fighting temper 
nor in fighting trim. It has no sufficient motive for 
obstructing the measures of the dominant party, be- 
cause the most that it could hope to do would be to 
effect a little delay, the Republican strength in the 


incoming congress being greater than in the pres- 


ent. Besides this, it is not agreed upon any policy 
of its own, The question: of the administration of 
the Philippines is not likely to come up, for even the 
mild Spooner bill, which provides in effect for just 
such a state of things as now exists, has been 
dropped. As to the reorganization of the army, the 
Nemocrats made no vigorous opposition to the meas- 
re, although most of them voted against it. Mr. 
McCall of Massachusetts was the only Republican 
who voted with them. 

The new British parliament assembled on the 
same day as our own congress. As usual, the 
houses of parliament were solemnly, but vainly, 
searched for conspirators; and the quaint old cus- 
toms which attend the election of a speaker were 
rigorously observed. Speaker Gully was re-elected; 
so that we have for the second time what seems to 
an American the singular spectacle of a Liberal 
speaker presiding over a Conservative house of com- 
mons. But this asses from the fact that the 
speaker is not, as with us, a prime agent in the ex- 
pression of the policy of the party in power, for in 
ngland the ministers, having seats in parliament, 
exercise that function; the Speaker is merely a color- 
less presiding officer, enjoying the confidence of all 
parties as regards impartiality. It is anticipated 
that the session will be largely occupied with South 
African affairs, which are in a far from satisfactory 
condition. 

% 
Kruger, after his enthusiastic reception in 
rrance, culminating in resolutions of sympathy 
ssed without a dissenting vote by both branches 
of the national assembly, met with a serious rebuff 


‘tives in the board of education. 


in the form of ain official notification that Emperor 
William would not be able to see him, if he went to 
Berlin. This was followed, a day or two later, by a 
similar notification from the Emperor of Austria. 
Mr. Kruger was much grieved, and seemingly also 
much surprised, by the message from Emperor Wil- 
liam; but he can hardly have realized how conditions 
have changed since the German emperor sent him 
that historic méssage of sympathy after the Jame- 
son raid. Germany is now bound by an acknowl- 
edged alliance, and probably also by secret treaties, 
to England; and the German emperor is too much 
concerned about the extension of German power in 
the Far East to feel more than a moderate and pri- 
vate sympathy for the hapless Boers. 


* * * 


Tt is announced that the ministers at Pekin have 
at last agreed to demand for the chief culprits in the 
attacks on foreigners, not the death penalty, but 
only the “severest punishments” which the Chinese 
government can inflict. They have also agreed upon 
moderate indemnities, which will not be beyond the 
power of the government to pay. All this, of 
course, is in the interest of expediency and of an 
early settlement, rather than of exact justice. The 
people who went through the horrors of the siege 
feel, naturally enough, that this is only trifling. 
The Chinese government certainly will put its own 
interpretation upon the phrase, “severest pun- 
ishments,” as is suggested by the latest decree, 
which punishes one of the worst defenders by a nom- 
inal deprivation of title and rank, but retains him 
at the head of his troops. 


* 


It would appear that the visit of the battleship 
Kentucky has had the desired effect, judging from 
the irade issued at Constantinople, which provides 
for building a Turkish cruiser by the Cramps, at a 
contract price into which the American claims of 
$100,000 are figured. It is a roundabout way of 
settling the claims, but perfectly characteristic of 
Turkish diplomacy. The Sultan cannot afford to 
establish a precedent of paying his debts, for half a 
dozen European governments have claims waiting 
for settlement, for which the direct settlement of the 
American claims would furnish an awkward prece- 
dent. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The charter revision committee has made its report. 
Its recommendations, as far as the school system is con- 
cerned, are as follows: Abolition of the present boards 
of education. In their place it is proposed to substitute 
a board of education and forty-six local school boards, 
the composition of which is provided for as follows: 
The mayor shall appoint to the board forty-six members; 
twenty-two from Manhattan, four from the Bronx, four- 
teen from Brooklyn, four from Queens, and two from 
Richmond, the appointees to be resident in the boroughs 
they represent. The appointments are for a period of 
five years, the terms of one-fifth expiring each year. 
This board is to appoint fifteen of its members as an 
executive committee, which is to assume the care, gov- 
ernment, and management of the public school system, 
subject to the by-laws. All reports go to it, and admin- 
istrative duties may be delegated to it. 

The local school boards are forty-six in number, each 
borough to have as many boards as it has representa- 
The borough presi- 
dents are to appoint five members to each of the local 
boards in their respective boroughs, the term of office to 
be five years. The president of the board shall appoint 
one commissioner to each local board, who shall be ex- 
officio member of it; and the city superintendent shall 
appoint a district superintendent as supervisory officer 
for three such boards, with a seat and the right to speak, 
but not to vote. The duties and powers of the local 
boards are:— 

1. Visitation, inspection, and report on their schools, 

2. Report and recommendation for school extension. 

3. Report of dereliction of duty on the part of any one 
in their district. 

4. Function of excusing absent teachers, subject to the 
approval of the board of superintendents. 

5. Right of. trial of teachers and principals on com- 
plaint of pupils or guardians, but the principal must 
first report. 

6. Trial of teachers, on the complaint of principal, 
superintendent, or guardian, for gross misconduct or in- 
efficiency. Their decision is to be reviewable by the 


board of education, the decision of which is to be final, 
except where appeal to the state superintendent holds. 

7. Where no promotion or increase of salary is in- 
volved, power to transfer teachers within their district, 
after hearing principals of schools, their action being 
subject to the approval of the board of superintendents. 

8. Power to appoint a secretary, etc. 

The present plan of supervision is also abolished and 
the following system proposed: One city superintendent 
of schools. His present powers are increased by striking 
out the inhibition against interference in the schools. 
His duties of report are increased to all matters of gov- 
ernment, methods of teaching, and condition of build- 
ings. He is given the right of assignment of associate 
city superintendents to duties and district superintend- 
ents. to districts and duties. 

Six associate city superintendents. These, with the 
city superintendent, who is ex-officio chairman, from the 
board of superintendents. They are to be appointed by 
the board of education for six years. Borough superin- 
tendents sha!l fill out their terms as associate city super- 
intendents. The boards of superintendents succeed to 
the powers of the boards of borough superintendents. 
They may make rules for promotion, reception, and 
transfer of pupils, approve text-books and supplies, as- 
sign, in connection with directors of special branches, 
teachers of special branches, nominate teachers and 
principals to districts, pass syllabuses which shall be 
minimum courses of study, and make regulations for in- 
struction. The principal of the schools, subject to these 
minimum courses, determines the teaching in his school. 

The board of superintendents and the city superinten- 
dent are subject to the by-laws of the board of educh- 
tion. 

Fifteen district superintendents, to be selected on Jan- 
uary 1, 1902, by the board of education at first from the 
twenty-seven associate borough superintendents until the 
term of the first appointed associate borough superinten- 
dents, as such, shall expire. Thereafter the board of 
education shall appoint them for a term of six years. 
They are to be assigned to districts by the city superin- 
tendent, and serve the district and the district board, 
much as the associate superintendents now serve the 
boroughs. 

One superintendent of buildings, functions unchanged. 

One superintendent of supplies. He is to act as execu- 
tive officer of the board. Functions otherwise un- 
changed. 

Clerical force such as is needed. Auditors, ete, un- 
changed. 

LICENSING POWER. 


Four examiners, who, with the city superintendent, 


shall form the board of examiners. Their term is in- 
creased to six years. The city superintendent retains 
the power of nomination. Additional temporary assis- 
tants may be appointed, or district superintendents may 
be assigned to assist. The board of superintendents, 
with the consent of the board of education, shall fix 
the requirements for licenses. The city superintendent 
loses this power. He has the function of accepting peda- 
gogical courses. The exemptions from examination are 
increased to include those who, on the first Monday in 
February, 1902, are associated borough superintendents, 
but the power to exempt rests with the city superinten- 
dent. High school teachers are to be chosen from eligi- 
ble lists. The city superintendent is to determine 
whether the work of the teacher warrants a renewal of 


license. 
SALARIES. 


Absolute appeal of the Davis law and the enactment of 
the following: After the first day of January, 1902, the 
board of aldermen, on the recommendation of the board 
of estimate and apportionment, shall fix the salaries of 
all members of the supervising and the teaching staff; 
the salaries of all teachers and principals shall be regu- 
lated by merit, grade, or class taught, length of service, 
experience in teaching, or by a combination of these con- 
siderations. Said salaries need not be uniform throtgh- 
out the several boroughs, nor in any two of them, nor 
throughout any one borough. The salaries fixed and es- 
tablished and duly payable to members of the supervis- 
ing and teaching staff on the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber, 1899, shall be and remain after the first day of July, 
1901, the salaries of said supervising and teaching staff, 
unless on or before the said first day of July, 1901, the 
then existing board of estimate and apportionment shall 
adopt new schedules of salaries, and said board of esti- 
mate and apportionment is expressly empowered to 
adopt such new schedules. On or before June 15, 1901, 
the board of education shall submit to the said board of 
estimate and apportionment such schedules of salaries as 
in its judgment should be adopted; but nothing herein 
contained shall be held to limit the discretion of the 
board of estimate and apportionment in regard thereto. 
Until the said first day of July, 1901, the salaries now 
payable by law shall continue to be payable. 

Another section provides for the abolition of the treas- 
urer’s department of the educational system, its func- 
tions being transferred to the comptroller. 

The five per centum of excise money for retirement is 
cut out from the retirement moneys, and the board of es- 
timate is authorized to grant a sum not exceeding $100,- 
000 to bring the surplus up to $100,000. The compulsory 
retirement for physical disability after thirty years of 
service for women is amended by requiring that twenty 
years of this service shall hdve been in the local schools. 


[To be continued.] 
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NOMS DE PLUME. 


“Albani, Madame,” prima donna; b. (Marie Emma 
Lajeunesse) Canada, 1851; 1. London, Eng. 

“Archibald, Mrs, George” (Anna Campbell Palmer), 
author; b. Elmira, 1854; 1. Elmira, N. Y. 

“arnold, Birch” (Alice Elinor Bartlett), author; b. 
Wisconsin, 1848; 1. Detroit, Mich. 

“Arp, Bill’ (Charles Henry Smith), humorist; Db. 
Georgia, 1826; 1. Cartersville, Ga. 

“Ashmont” (J. Frank Perry), M. D. and author; Db. 
Maine, 1846; 1. Dorchester, Mass. 

“Ayres, Alfred” (Thomas Embley Osmun). 

“Barnaval, Louis” (Charles de Kay), author-critic; b. 
Washington, 1848; 1. New York City. . 

“Barrymore, Maurice’ (Herbert Blythe), actor-play- 
wright; b. India, 1847; 1. New York City. 

“Bates, Charlotte Fiske” (Roge Charlotte Fiske), 
author; b. New York, 1838; 1. Boston, Mass. 

“Bell, Lura” (Julia May Williamson), verse-writer, 
teacher; b. Maine, 1859; 1. Belfast, Me. 

“Bertram, Helen” (Lulu May Burt), operatic singer; 
b. Illinois; 1. New York. 

“Blessing-Eyster, Nellie’ (Penelope A. M. B. Eyster), 
author-lecturer; b. Maryland, 1836; 1. Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

“Bonehill, Captain Ralph” (Stratemeyer, Edward), 
author; b. South Carolina, 1846; 1. Lancaster, S. C. 

“Breitmann, Hans” (Charles Godfrey Leland), author; 
b. Philadelphia, 1824; 1. London, Eng. 

“Brydges, Harold” (James Howard Bridge), author; 
b. England, 1858; 1. New York City. 

“Burroughs, Marie” (Lillie Arrington Massen), act- 
ress; b. San Francisco, 1866; 1. New York City. 

“Castlemore, Harry” (Charles Austin Fosdick), 
author; b. New York, 1842; 1. Westfield, N. Y. 

“Chester, Eliza” (Harriet Eliza Paine), author-edu- 
eator; b. Massachusetts; 1. Groveland, Mass. 

“Comstock, Hark” (Peter Comstock Kellogg), auc- 
tioneer of horses; b. New York, 1841; 1. New York City. 

“Coolidge, Susan” (Sarah Chauncey Woolsey), author; 
b. Cleveland, 1845; 1. Newport, R. I. 

“Craddock, Charles Egbert” (Mary Noailles Murfree), 
author; b. Tennessee, 1850; 1. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

“Craigie, Christopher” (William Morse Cole), teacher- 
author; b. Boston, 1866; 1. Piermont, N. H. 

“Crinkle, Nym” (Andrew Carpenter Wheeler), 
dramatic critic-author; b. New York City, 1835; 1. New 
York City. 

“Cushing, Pane’ (Roland Alex. Woodseys), author; b. 
England, 1854; 1. Fall Brook, Cal. 

“Dale, Allan” (Alfred J. Cohen), dramatic critic and 
author; b. England, 1861; 1. New York City. 

“Dale, J. S. of’ (Frederic Jesup Stimson), lawyer- 
author; b. Massachusetts, 1855; 1. Boston, Mass. 


“Douglas, Marian” (Annie Douglas Green Robinson), - 


author; b. New Hampshire, 1842; 1. Bristol, N. H. 

“Droch” (Robert Bridges}, editor; b. Pennsylvania, 
1858; 1. New York City. 

“Eliot, Max” (Anna M. B. Ellis), author-critic-journal- 
ist; b. Ohio; 1. London, Eng. 

“Farquharson, Martha” (Martha Finley), author; b. 
Ohio, 1828; 1. Elkton, Md. 

“Fitznoodle” (Benjamin Bennaton Vallentine), author- 
dramatist-journalist; b. London, 1843; 1. New York City. 

“Fleming, George” (Julia Constance Fletcher), author- 
dramatist; b. Indianapolis, 1858; 1. London, Eng. 

“Frank, Dr.”_(J. Frank Perry), author; b. Maine, 1846; 
1. Boston, Mass. 

“Glyndon, Howard” (Laura Catherine Redden Sear- 
ing), author; b. Maryland, 1840; 1. Santa Cruz, Cal. 

“Gordon, Julien” (Julie Grinnell Cruger), novelist; b. 
Paris; 1. New York City. 

“Greenwood, Grace” (Sara Jane Lippincott), author; 
b. New York, 1823; 1. Washington. 

“Grey, Barton’ (George Herbert Sass), author; b. 
South Carolina, 1845; 1. Charleston, S. C. 

“Harben, Will N.” (William Nathaniel Harbin), 
author; b. Georgia, 1858; 1. New York City. 

“Harland, Marian” (Mary Virginia Terhune), author; 
b. Virginia, 1831; 1. Pompton, N. J). 

“Hawthorne, Alice” (Septimus Winner), professor of 
music; b. Philadelphia, 1827; 1. Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Hayes, Henry” (Ellen Warner Olney Kirk), author; 
b. Connecticut, 1842; 1. Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Hays, Will S.” (William Shakespeare Hays), ballad 
writer and composer; b. Kentucky, 1837; 1. Louisville, 
Ky. 

“Herbert, Morgan’ (Margaret Morgan Herbert 
Mather), author; b. New Jersey; 1. Bound Brook, N. J. 

“Hobbes, John Oliver’ (Pearl Mary Craigie), author; 
b. Boston, 1867; 1. London, Eng. 

“Hough, E.” (Emerson Hough), author; b. Iowa, 
1857; 1. Chicago, Ill. 

“Huntington, Faye” (Theodosia Toll Foster), author- 
teacher; b. New York, 1838; 1. Verona, N. Y. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


METHOD IN EDUCATION. A Text-book for Teachers. 
By Ruric N. Roark, Ph.D., State College, Kentucky. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 350 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

A well-known commissioner of education of one of the 
English colonies says in a recent letter to the editor of 
the Journal:— 

“The advertising columns of the Journal of Education 
and the American Teacher have guided me to a number 
of very admirable books. 

“By the way, I wonder why Swett, in his latest book, 
mentioning good books on teaching, fails to mention 
Roark. Roark is the clearest, most sensible, most help- 
ful author for a young teacher that I have met with; and 
I imagine I shall swear by him until I get a book from 
you covering the same ground.” 

Barring the final complimentary allusion, this is a let- 


ter worth while, and is as substantial a tribute to a book- 


—Roark’s “Method in Education”—as I have received in 

many a day, and the interesting part of it is that it is 

so thoroughly deserved. Dr. Roark has prepared a book 
so comprehensive, so clear, so sensible, so specific that 

I never hesitate to commend it to any teacher who 

wishes to know how to teach, how to govern, or how to 

grow professionally. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Ella M. 
Pierce. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 149 pp. 
Price, 36 cents. 

The author has compiled “First Steps in Arithmetic,” 
which lays the foundations of the study and develops the 
sense of number, making use of all combinations up to 
twenty. The present volume continues the subject, and 
is intended for pupils of the third grade. The presenta- 
tion is original. For instance, in the matter of addition 
and subtraction, the work is done by endings, first mak- 
ing use of the units. By substituting different numbers 
in the tens column, each time repeating the process of 
adding or subtracting, the child-gradually learns all com- 
binations up to 100. The work of multiplication and 
division is preceded by a section on fractional parts, 


which teaches the essential terms and relations. Long, 


square, dry, liquid measures are here inserted. Frequent 
oral, written, and dictation exercises assist the child to 
remember what he has learned. The unique drill work 
commends the book. 

By making the lessons simple, logical, and by intro- 
ducing many reviews, the aim of the book—to increase 
application and concrete thinking—is realized and met. 


THE MESSAGE OF FROEBEL, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Nora Archibald Smith. Springfield: Milton Brad- 
ley & Co. Cloth. 120 pp: Price, 50 cents. 

Miss Smith is one of the most pleasing and helpful 
writers of the kindergarten that the United States has 
developed. The book might well be styled “Miss Smith’s 
Message,” for such it is. Her interpretation of Froebel 
is the real message. Her spirit is so free and fair, her 
practical sense so keen and reasonable, her style so viva- 
cious and fetching, that she imparts a flavor to her writ- 
ings, making them, all in all, so professional, practical, 
and pleasing as to win tbe teacher as they ennoble the 
eause of education. 
TAYLOR’S SCHOOL READERS. First Reader, Fran- 

ces Lilian Taylor. Chicago: Werner School Book 

Company. Cloth. Color Illustrations. Price, 25 

cents. 

A more attractive First Reader has never come to this 
office. The color work is flawless, tones quiet, and not 
enough colored pictures to make it showy, but the chief 


merit of the book is not in its beauty so much as in the 


interest awakened and sustained from start to finish by . 


the combination of illustrations and selections, every one 
of which is as much out of the real life of a child as it 
could possibly be. In the truest, fullest, best sense it is 
child life in words and pictures. We hear so much in 
theory of “children’s interest” that it is a luxury to see 
a clear, complete, delightful exemplification of it. The 
author announces two mottoes, “The Child’s World in 
Good Literature” and “The Child’s World in Beautiful 
Pictures,” and she has lived up to both in a grand way. 


It is so charming that one might safely wager that no 


parent, teacher, or pupil who once takes the book in 

hand will put it down until he has looked at every page 

and read something on each. : 

CABOT BIBLIOGRAPHY. With Introductory BHssay 
on the Careers of the Cabots, Based Upon an Independ- 
ent Examination of the Sources of Information, by 
George Parker Winship. Beautiful binding. London: 
Henry Stevens, Son, & Stiles. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 180 pp. Price, $5.25. 

The scholarly judgment is that probably the final word 
has been here said upon the lives and explorations of 
John and Sebastian Cabot, unless some documentary dis- 
covery should occur, which’is improbable. Mr. Winship 
has made a personal and critical examination of practi- 
cally every one of the more than 200 books that have been 
written upon these men, and nearly all of the more than 
300 articles that have appeared in various languages. 
Nowhere else has there been brought together such a 
complete bibliography of the Cabots, and no such com- 
plete statement of each of these 579 utterances has been 
attempted. 

To the general reader, however, the great value of the 
work lies in Mr. Winship’s own work on “The Career 
of the Cabots” and “The Cabot Controversies.” While 
it is annoying to have the teachings of a lifetime scat- 
tered at a single sitting with a historian, it is a satisfac- 
tion to feel that at length you know the facts, and are 
no longer at the mercy of a romancing patriot or re- 
ligionist. Just who John and Sebastian Cabot were, 
what they did, and why they did it, so far as the fullest 
information from the archives can tell us, is here re- 
vealed, and the assurance that at last we have such 
knowledge is of itself gratifying. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Thomas Davidson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 292 pp. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

While we shall still be obliged to wait for a history of 
education in English which at all compares with Rau- 
mer’s in German, it must be admitted that this latest 
and probably last work of Professor Davidson is, in 
some respects, a distinct advance upon anything that 
has yet been written upon what may be called the evo- 
lution of education. There are in the book compara- 
tively few facts given, but every fact recorded is most 
significant as showing the tendency of racial and na- 
tional education. In this particular feature no one is 
better qualified to speak than the author of “Aristotle,” 
“Rousseau,” and “The Education of the Greek People,” 
and the educational world laments that he was not 
spared long enough to expand and extend the studies he 
has so thoroughly made. 


-KRIEG UND FRIEDEN. By Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 120 pp. Price, 55 cents. 

This volume includes three stories centering about the 
fearful struggles that shook Europe in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, finally causing united Germany 
to assert herself in the Franco-German War. These are 


A Graded List of Supplementary Reading 


GRADE I. 
Bass’s The Beginner’s Reader................. $ .25 
Badlam’s Primer.......... 4:5. 9-0 25 
Fuller’s Mlustrated 25 
Griel’s Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks... .30 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book I..... 
GRADE ll. 
Warren’s From September to June with Na- 
Badlam’s First Reader....... .30 
Bass’s Stories of Plant Life................... 25 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book 1................. .25 
Snedden’s Docas, the Indian Boy............. ae 
Bass’s Stories of Animal Life................. .35 
Wright’s Nature Readers, No. 1.............. .25 
GRADE Ill. 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book Il................ .35 
Snedden’s Docas, the Indian Boy............. .35 
Wright’s Nature Readers, No. 2.......... .... .35 
Miller’s My Saturday Bird Class.............. .25 
Firth’s Stories of Old Greece................., .30 
Bass’s Stories of Animal Life................. .35 
Spear’s Leaves and Flowers................... 3 
Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s Children, 
Book 1, Beginner’s Book.......... 35 
GRADE IV. 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book Iil............... wae 
Brown’s Through the Year with Alice and Tom .40 
Kupfer’s Stories of Long Ago ................. .35 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends.............. .30 
Wright’s Nature Readers, No. 3............... .45 
America’s Story for America’s Children, Book II 
Bass’s Stories of Pioneer Life................ oo 


GRADE V. 
Brown’s Through the Year with Alice and Tom .40 
Bull’s Fridtjof .30 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends............ se 30 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book Ill....... 45 
Wright’s Nature Readers, No. 3.............-- 45 
Kupfer’s Stories of Long Ago................. .35 

GRADE VI. 
Starr’s American Indians...... ce 
Bull’s Fridtjof Nansen............. .30 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book IV..... cinendess« 80 
Wright’s Nature Readers, No. 4.............- 
Dole’s The Young Citizen..... ...............  .45 
Starr’s Strange -00 

GRADE VII. 
Dole’s The Young Citizen..................... 
Starr’s American Indians...................... 
Penniman’s School Poetry Book.............. -30 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book IV................ 50 
Wright’s Nature Readers, No. 4.............. 50 
Dole’s The American Citizen............ 80 
Shaler’s First Book in Geology...............- -60 

GRADES VIII and IX. 

Heart of Oak Readers, Book V...............- 55 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book VI.............--- -60 
Dole’s The American Citizen.................. .80 
Shumway’s A Day in Ancient Rome........ .30 
Shaler’s First Book in Geology. -60 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield............... .50 
Addison’s Sir Roger de 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner..........-.- 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans............-.. .50 


bats * From starred prices a special discount is made. 
se books are fully described in special circulars and in our descriptive catalogue, which will be mailed free to any address. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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A Number of Recent Successes. 


ITHIN a year the “ Scribner Series of School Reading” has 
been increased greatly in value and importance by the pub. 
lication of the following remarkably attractive books : “ The 

Howells Story Book” (12mo, 6o0c., net), by William Dean Howells; 
edited by Mary E. Burt and Mildred Howells, and illustrated by Miss: 
Howells ; containing the inimitable and naturally fascinating children’s 
stories by this most popular of story tellers. - Another is “ Herakles 
The Hero of Thebes” (12mo, 60c., net), a translation of a Second 
Reader now in use in the schools of Athens, Greece, by Mary E. 
Burt ; an instructive and simply told story of Hercules and other heroes, 
which will be found the best possible introduction to the more serious 
study of history. Ernest Seton Thompson’s “Lobo, Rag, and Vixen,” 
with pictures of the animals. Nearly every one who followed the pop- 
ular books of last year knows “ Wild Animals I have Known.” It is 
said to be the best collection of animal stories ever written. Thi ' tle 
school reading book contains the four best of these stories. . a.cen 
thousand copies have already been printed. A fourth is the “Cable 
Story Book ” (12mo, 60c., net), selected from the writings of George W. 
Cable, and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L Cable Mr. Cable is one 
of the contemporary Americin authors whose genuine popularity has 
often been remarked. But now, for the first time, the best of his stories 
have been edited so that children can appreciate and enjoy them. Miss 
Kurt, herself, has prepared the next book to be mentioned in the series 
—“Odysseus the Hero of Ithaca” (12mo, 6oc., net), translated from 


Gordy’s “History of the United States” (12mo, $1.00, net), contains 
a chapter on the Spanish- American War. It is fully and richly illus- 
trated ; contains Chapters to Teachers on the teaching of history, 
together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the 
student. 

It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this 


brief_advertisement should write them for fuller information about 
these books. 


General History of Europe. Elementary Physical Geography. 

By OLIvER J. THATCHER, Associate Pro- | An outline of Physiography by JACQUES 
fessor of Medieval History in the W. Repway, F.R.G-S. 12mo, 
University of Chicago, and FErpI- 380 pages. Elaborately illustrated 
NAND SCHWILL, Assistant Professor with many colored maps and plates. 
of Modern History in the University $1.25, net. 


of Chicago. With Maps, Chrono-, ‘The author is probably the best known 
logical Tables, etc. 12mo, 550] authority upon this subject in this coun- 
pages. $1.50, met. the author of the “ New 
atural School Geographies,” he is rec- 
| ot only as an authority, ut for 
~ “| his ability in presenting the sul ject to 
pag ; - | for use in High Schools, and promises 
rope,” is sufficient guarantee that this] displace from us 
: e the present text- 
Sch. book, prepared expressly for High abies te the subject. Tie 
| ais, between Geology and Physica 
| Geography are made prominent, while 
closely that of the earlier books, but is special attention is pea to phenomena 


a Third Reader now in use in the schools of Athens. It not only isa 
classic, but it abounds with the interest and fascination attaching to 
this wonderful hero. Attractive illustrations. 


The fourth edition of 


CHARLES SONS, New York and Chicago. 


made much more elementary. The pe- : : 
riod covered is from the invasion of the 


Barbarians in the fourth century to the 
end of the nineteenth century. 


| 


pictures of the peaceful home life in the little hamlets 
until the heroes are forcibly thrown into the midst of 
fierce warfare. While contemplating some special char- 
acters, the reader gets a broad view of the various coun- 
tries and peoples. The introduction contains a brief 
sketch of the authors,—Emil Frommel, whose writing 
for the masses won popularity for him; Villamaria, or 
Frau Timme, whose fiction has interested many a reader; 
and Hans Hoffmann, the humorist, who provokes laugh- 
ter that is refreshing, yet does not fail to introduce ten- 
der pathos. Mutterliebe tells of an adventurous boy who 
ran away and became a soldier, joining himself to differ- 
ent armies, The vicissitudes of his life and final return 
to his aged mother are well drawn. The second story 
centres about a little waif who is abducted from home 
during the troublous times when the Hungarians were 
attempting to free themselves from the rule of Austria. 
After many hardships, he perishes in the streets. 

The last story portrays a German professor living an 
undisturbed life in a remote village. The author con- 
nects this with the Franco-German War, showing how 
this master of his profession becomes helpless when 
taken from his setting and thrown into active warfare. 
Some episodes are amusing. 

Arranged with very full notes, this book is suitable for 
school and college use. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

By Walter C. Bronson, A. M. Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co. 374 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

While intended primarily for the student, the general 
reader will find this book intensely interesting. The 
study is presented in three periods corresponding to the 
divisions of American history: I., The Colonial Period, 
1607-1765; IL., The Revolutionary Period, 1765-1789; and 
ITT., The Period of the Republic, 1789-1900, Preceding 
each division is an outline of the historical setting, also 
lists of the events in England and America, and of con- 
temporaneous English literature. American literature 
Is better understood and appreciated when viewed in the 
light of the larger life of nations to which it owes its 
origin. The book contains a full treatment of the monu- 
ments of American genius, the life and writings. At the 
same time, minor authors have not been neglected in the 
discussion, In the appendix are extracts from the works 
of colonial writers, John Smith, William Bradford, Anne 


Bradstreet, Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel . 


Sewall, John Trumbull. There are also extracts from 
early newspapers and magazines, a bibliography, and a 
full list ef books and articles on the authors and their 
atten The information is taken largely from rare first 
editions, 

A comprehensive view of American literature is here 
Presented in compact form and in charming manner. 
'HINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. By N. C. 

Schaeffer, Ph.D., LL.D. In Lippincott’s Educational 

Series. Edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 351 pp. 
st Rarely do a man’s lectures on education, each of which 
Stands alone in interest and completeness, make a grand 


whole when brought together in a volume. During the we had to wait for the dawn of the twentieth century for 


past ten years I have heard Dr. Schaeffer deliver nearly 
all of these addresses, and independently they have been 
the best lectures, all in all, upon the educational plat- 
form. Scholarly, bright, wholesome, they have held the 
attention, have been remembered, and are certain to re- 
appear in the schoolroom methods and spirit. With. all 
this confidence, I was not prepared for a book of 250 
pages, which is as important a contribution to the edu- 
cational literature of the day as has been issued in a 
long time, and a book with no superior for reading circle 
uses. 

THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. By Charles 

G. D. Roberts. New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, 

Burdett, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

“The Heart of the Ancient Wood” conveys in its title 
a suggestion of the atmosphere of the story. All that 
this atmosphere holds of freshness and vigor, of calm 
content, of weirdness, and of beauty penetrates us as we 
read and re-read the book. 

It is the story of a girl and her mother, who live abso- 
lutely alone in a rude cabin in the heart of the forest. 
To the child a bear seems as reasonable a playmate as a 
dog, and the lynx is no more to be feared than the 
familiar pussy. She makes friends with Kroof, the great 
bear whom all animals respect, and under her protection 
she roams at will, unharmed, until the wild creatures 
come to recognize her as akin to themselves. The birds 
and the hares eat from her hand, and the dreaded 
panther slinks away before her steady, fearless gaze. 
Yet, for all her magic power, she is a very real child. 
As she grows to womanhood, a man comes into the story, 
a hunter of the animals that she loves so intensely. 
Then follows a struggle between her fondness for the 
wild, free life with the wood folk and the impulses of 
civilization. 

As an animal story it is unique. We are not treated 
to impossible, intelligible speech, for these are dumb 
animals. But they have moods like human beings, and 
they observe and reason in their silent way. The ten- 
derness of the bear for her cub and her agony at its 
death are feelings that we can understand and believe in. - 
The education of this cub is an interesting process, 
which we view through the author’s rare intuifion, In 
imaginativeness, sympathy, and sensitiveness it is a 
poet’s writing, yet the naturalist is evident in the 
knowledge of animal life and habits, and in the accuracy 
of the minutest details. As a story of real animals it is 
curiously convincing and appealing. 

The whole book is as delightful and refreshing as those 
woodland suppers, so vividly described, that of them- 
selves they should stir the most jaded appetite. It is 
one of the most attractive and original books of the season 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By Seventy 
Authors. With 488 Illustrations. Edited by Hugh 
Robert Mill, D. Sc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 1088 pp. Price, $3.50. 

With all our talk about geography and all the ardor 
of geographical associations, it is rather remarkable that 


for the trying on of this book, 


a worthy “International Geography,” one so complete, © 


so authoritative, so up-to-date that it meets every re- 
quirement. It is the first geography ever published that 
keeps the perspective from first to last as between the 
countries. Every other book in English either magnifies 


‘the United States or England, but this holds both these 


countries in their proper relations to other nations. It 
is important, also, that, while doing this, it is on such a 
scale that it does not humiliate us to see ourselves in in- 
ternational proportions. 

The seventy authors are men every way equal to their 
great task. For the United States the choice fell upon 
Professor William M. Davis of Harvard and R. T. Hill of 
the United States Geological Survey, who have served 
their country well. It gives a fairly good idea of the 
book to say that, of the 1,088 pages in the book, the 
United States is entitled to but sixty-two, or one in 
seventeen, and the feeling is inevitable that our part in 
the work is not better done than that of the other coun- 
tries. It was probably impossible for any man to satisfy 
Americans in one-seventeenth of a book, but we can but 
wish there had been less of our physical features and 
more of our history. For instance, our Historical and 
Political Geography occupies six pages, statistics three 
pages, and everything industrial, commercial, and 
municipal is referred to incidentally under the physical 
geography. France has but twenty-three pages, but of- 
these seven only touch upon physical conditions. Great 
Britain and Ireland have but sixty pages, with slight 
reference to physical conditions. Of course the United 
States has limitless physical attractions, and it is not to 
be wondered at that a man of Professor Davis’ tastes 
should see them and delight in them. 

Of course the American schools do not care for the 
United States side of the book, but they will revel in the 
vast resources of the work. For geographical purposes 
it is far better than any encyclopaedia, or than all the 
famous “Year Books.” Here one can find facts by the 
million, but, what is of greater moment, he can find the 
best authorities on every country. 
WRITING IN ENGLISH. A Modern School Composi- 

tion. By Dr. William H. Maxwell and Dr. George J. 

Smith. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 

269 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a thoroughly good book. It has a distinctly 
valuable plan. Entire compositions are taken up first, 
followed by paragraphs, then sentence construction, and 
finally a study of words. While this order is clean cut 
and closely adhered to, it does not give it a metallic 
ring, for the book retains a spirit of life throughout. It 
has the flavor of genuine writing rather than of the too 
common make-believe. Unless I entirely misjudge the 
book, it will enable any teacher, not alone the specialist, 
to get the ordinary boy and girl in the upper grammar 
classes to have something worth saying, and to cause 
them to enjoy saying what they know and think about 
a subject. It makes one wish he might have a class just 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
December 20-22: San Joaquin Valley 
(Cal.) Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 
December 26: New Mexico Educational 
Council, Santa Fe. 

December 26-27: Nebraska Teachers’ as- 
sociation, Lincoln. 

December 26-28: Washington Teachers’ 
Association, Ellensburg. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Missouri School Board 
Association, Jefferson City. 

December 26-28: Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jefferson city. 
December 26-28: Associated Academic 
Principals of New York State, Syracuse. 
December 26-28: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Yankton. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 


December 26-27-28: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul; D. E. 
Cloyd, secretary. 

December 26-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City. 


December 26-28: Grammar School Prin- 
cipals’ (New York) State Council, Syracuse. 


December 26-28: Colorado Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Denver. 


December 26-27: Wisconsin County 
Behool Superintendents’ Association, 
Milwaukee. 


December 26-27: Ohio Association of 
Township Superintendents, Columbus; 
D. H. Barnes, secretary. 

December 26-28: Ohio State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cleveland. 


December 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

December 26-28: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Lewiston, Me. 


December 26-29: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Conway. 


December 26-29: Utah State Teachers’ 
Association, Salt Lake City 


December 26-29: Nebraska Educational 
Association, Lincoln. 


December 26-29: Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


December 26-29: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Detroit,. Mich. 


December 26-29: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Albany. - 


December 26-30: Oklahoma Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Guthrie. 


December 27-28: Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
rociation, Alexandria. 


December 27-28-29: The annual meeting 
of the Maine Pedagogical Society, 
Lewiston, 


December 27-28: North Dakota Bduca- 
tional Association, Fargo. 

December 27-28: Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 

December 27-29: Michigan Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Detroit. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Richmond, Va. 

December 27-29: New Jersey Teachers’ 
Association, Newark. 


December 28: Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. 
December 28-29: New York Science 


Teachers’ Association, Rochester. 

December 28-30: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Yankton. 

January 24-26: Michigan Upper Penin- 
sula Educational Association, Es- 
canaba. 

February 12-13: Eleventh annual meeting 
of the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; L. 
E. McGinnes, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 

February 14-15: Sixth annual convention 
of the School Directors’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; 
Speigel, chairman executive committee. 

February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
(Continued from page 381.} 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. 439 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Blaisdell has given the children an 
American history carefully prepared as to 
facts, well winnowed as to importance of 
events, admirably presented as to style 
and illustrations. It makes no pretense 
to being a complete history, but rather a 
prelude to history—something more than 
an introduction, something less than a 
treatise. There are twenty pages devoted 
to Columbus and his discoveries, and al- 
most as many to the war with Spain in 
1898. Spain opens and closes the book, 
showing how the mighty have fallen. 
There is commendable abbreviation of the 
cruelties of the Indian wars, anda de- 
lightful portrayal of the every-day life in 
the colonies. ‘How Sunday Was Kept,” 
“The Discomforts of Attending Church,” 
“The Food of Olden Times,” “Schools in 
Olden Times,’ “Newspapers,” ‘“Travel- 
ing,’ “Night Watchmen,” “Home Life,” 
“How Men and Women Dressed,” “How 
Wealthy People Lived” are samples of the 
colonial topics treated in a fascinating 
manner. 

In the biography of Benjamin Franklin 
there are fourteen pages of buy life, the 
making of a newspaper, inventions and 
discoveries in science, public life and di- 
plomacy. Then the every-day life of 100 
years ago is vividly and entertainingly 
portrayed as to letter writing, the postal 
service, stage coaches, putting out fires, 
healing the sick, teaching school, and 
home life. Indeed, the book gives an all- 
round view of the settlement and develop- 
ment of the country, of the founding of a 
nation, together with the life and spirit of 
the people. 

RIFLE CREEK PAPERS AND LITTLE 
SERMONS FOR TEACHERS. By S. 
Y. Gillan. Milwaukee: S. Y. Gillan & 
Co. Cloth. 176 pp. 

Mr. Gillan has said many bright and 
sensible things in an entertaining man- 
ner. He has taken the opportunity to 
say his say upon about every phase of 
school life and work of importance, and 
he has done it with a setting entirely 
original. It has all the interest of a 
story, and yet, on the average, on every 
other page a specific subject is treated, so 
that you may take it up anywhere and 
read a page or two complete in them- 
selves, or you can look up any one of a 
hundred practical subjects and get some 
good advice upon it. It is adapted to any 
teacher who cares toehave good advice or 
safe guidance on the way to teach school. 
This makes it. a desirable book for read- 
ing circles. 

HOW TO STUDY NATURE IN BLE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. A Flexible 


Manual. By John D. Wilson, Author 
and Principal. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a definite, wide-awake, interest- 
ing guide for the teaching of nature sub- 
jects. It is not a manual, is not an out- 
line, but a grand good guide. The 
teacher does not live who knows so little 
or so much that he will not teach better 


On Her Feet 


All day long and racking with pain from ~ 
her head to her heels, That is what 
many a self-supporting girl must experi- 
ence. On those 
’ days each month, 
when in other cir- 
cumstances she 
would go to bed, 
she must still be 
at the desk or 
counter and strug- 
gle through the 

y as best she 
may. 

"Backache, head- 
ache, and other 
pains caused by 
womanly diseases 
are perfectly cured 
by Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescrip- 
tion. It cures 
the cause of these 

ains. It estab- 
ishes regularity, 
dries enfeebling 
drains, heals in- 
flammation and 
ulceration and 
cures female weak- 
ness. Jt makes 

weak women 
strong and sick 
women well, 


PAIN ALL GONE. 


"I have taken your medicine with the greatest 
satisfaction,” writes Mrs. George Riehl, of Lock- 
port Station, Westmoreland Co., Penna. “Your 

Favorite Prescription’ has cured me of uterine 
trouble that I suffered from for fifteen years, and 
painful monthly troubles. I can honestly say I 
can work a whole day and not get tired, and 
before taking Dr. Pierce’s medicines I always 
felt tired. My pain is all zone and I feel like a 
new person. I suffered with headache all the 
time, but have no headache now since taking 

our medicine. I have been cured of troubles 
hat I suffered from for fifteen years, and the 
best doctor in the state could not cure me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 2I-one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing on/y. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


by having this book at hand. It knocks 
out more nonsense than any other book, 
and it suggests almost limitless ways and 
means of interesting children and devel- 
oping right habits of seeing and thinking 
about nature. 


A BEGINNER’S BOOK IN LATIN. By 
Hiram Tuell, A. M., and Harold North 
Fowler, Ph.D. Boston: Benjamin H. 
Sanborn Company. 288 pp. 

Some years ago a First Book in Latin 
by the same authors appeared, especially 
adapted to those who had only limited 
time to prepare for college. The present 
work is entirely different, intended to 
give a larger view of the subject by intro- 
ducing fables, stories, etc., to insure a 
good foundation for the reading of 
Caesar, Nepos, and the like. The first aim 
is to give a good working vocabulary. To 
this end, only those words are chosen that 
are most common in preparatory Latin 
and those in limited number, so that con- 
stant drill may result in thoroughness. 
Every new word is used in three consecu- 
tive lessons in all possible constructions. 
Occasionally exercises are without vo- 
cabulary, these being intended for easy 
drill work. Another aim is to give full 
knowledge of all verb forms. Accord- 
ingly, the development is purposely very 
gradual. To make sure that the syntax 
is understood, illustrative sentences are 
given and fully explained before formu- 
lating any rules. The composition of 
words is treated, and vowels are marked. 
The book also contains many illustra- 
tions. This will be eargerly sought by 
the beginner in Latin. 


THE RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. 
By Charles F. Dole. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Cloth. Gilt. 218 pp 
Price, $1.00. 
This is as healthy a religious book as 

has appeared in many a day. It would 

not be easy to think of a better book to 

put in the hands of a sincere doubter, a 

young man whose early scholarly attain- 

ments makes him wise beyond his years 
who sees no reason for saying that he be- 
lieves things which he cannot under- 
stand, and has in consequence rebounded 
from everything. Mr. Dole is a Unita- 
rian, the evangelical teachings do not ap- 
peal to him, and one who would prefer 
that a young man should not love God 
unless he accepts the evangelical doc- 


trines may be disappointed in it, though 
even these can scarcely fail to see how 
delightfully wholesome ig his view of 


Jesus. 
The father who desires hig son to be a 


Christian gentleman, swayed by the de- 
votion to truth, duty, and love, to be 
moulded by prayer and reverence, can 
find no better book to place in his hand. 
It is worth much to have the subject of 
religion handled by a gentleman when 
his gentlemanliness is on duty, and this 
is certainly true of every paragraph of 
this book. It have enjoyed it intensely, 
and no one who reads it can help being 
benefited by it. 


THE FAR EAST AND THE FAR WEST 
RED CHILDREN. By Mara L. Pratt. 
New York: The Morse Company. 
Cloth. 125 pp. 

There is a great charm to Indian stories 
when they are all action, as they may be 
when all the freedom of the myth igs 
available, as in this case. The youngest 
child will listen with rapt attention from 
first to last. As soon as a child can read 
he will revel in these fascinating stories 
of the “Red Children.” Dr. Pratt has 
made a close study of children’s interests 
in stories, and this book is prepared along 
the line of the results of those studies, 
The illustrations are simple and abund- 
ant, the stories are all action, appealing 
ever to the child’s imagination. 


EXPANSION. By Josiah Strong. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
Cloth. 309 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Josiah Strong, whose book, “Our Coun- 
try,”’ was the sensation of the land in its 
line of effort, selling 173,000 copies, was 
followed by “The New Era,” which has 
already sold 49,000, and “The Twentieth 
Century City,” which has sold 15,000, has 
given us the most valuable utterance on 
“Expansion Under New World Condi- 
tions” yet called forth on this subject. 
All of his studies for years have been in 
this line, and he has developed the ability 
to gather limitless material and to use 
it with greatest effect. Mr. Strong 
sees clearly the significance of the ex- . 
haustion of our arable public lands, the 
demands created by our manufacturing 
supremacy, and the necessity of foreign 
markets. He also appreciates the im- 
portance to us of the New China, of the 
Isthmian canal, of the New Mediterra- 
nean, as he calls the Pacific, which 
must be controlled by the Anglo-Saxons. 
All this leads to “A New World Life’ and 
“A New World Policy.” The book has a 
thrill of grand patriotism, it is wholesome 
from start to finish, and is uplifting both 
to Americans and Christians. 


THE LAWS OF GRAVITATION. By A. 
Stanley Mackenzie, Ph.D. New York: 
American Book Company. 160 pp. 
This work includes memoirs by New- 

ton, Bouguer, Cavendish, also abstracts 
from others. Many of these articles have 
appeared in foreign journals, but have 
never been translated, while others can 
be found only in rare volumes. By 
means of such a compilation as Dr. Mac- 
Kenzie has furnished, the young physi- 
cist may taste of the works of these great 
scientists, and train themselves to appre- 
ciate the scientific literature of the day. 
Amid the rush of life there is not suffi- 
cient time to peruse the whole of works 
so exhaustive as Newton’s. The author 
has introduced into this book the most 
important theorems and propositions re- 
lating to the mathematical principles of 
natural philosophy. He also gives the 
Bertier controversy. A large part of the 
volume is devoted to Cavendish’s exper!- 
ments in determining the density of the 
earth, with many figures and tables, also 
the mathematical computations from 
these experiments. There is likewise an 
historical sketch of experiments since 
that time, a full bibliography and index. 
The advantage in this volume is that it 
is of a size easily handled, and withal 
gives a splendid insight into a broad sub- 
ject, with chance for thorough knowledge 
by .ollowing up material suggested for 
collateral reading. 


PRAKTISCHER LEHRGANG. By Her- 
mann Schulze. New York: William R. 
Jenkins, Publisher. 208 pp. - 
This book, for the instruction of begin- 

ners in the study of German, is the 

product of a fifteen years’ practical ex- 
perience, hence is an authoritative guide. 

The author has formulated the methods 

which he has observed to be successful in 

teaching the rudiments. That the pupi! 
may be impressed with the German 
thought and characters, no English is in- 
troduced, save in the case of sentences t0 
be expressed in the German idiom. Fre 
quent repetitions furnish ample drill, and 
serve to fix the idea. The author begins 
this instruction in conversational form 

on subjects most familiar to the pupil, 25 

the calendar, parts of the body, currency, 


(Continued onjpage 384.] 
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PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 
I, England. Il. Scotland 


By Kate Dovetas Wieain. Holiday Edition. Two fascinating volumes, with 108 
delightfully artistic illustrations by Cuartes E. Brock. 2 vols., 12mo, handsotiiély 


bound, $4.00. 
A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


By Henry James. Holiday Kdition. With about 70 illustrations by Josern Pennete. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $1.00, 


This is a most delightful book of travel, charmingly illustrated. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS 


By James T. Frecps. Holiday Edition. With 28 Portraits of Famous Writers and 
several Facsimiles. 8vo, $3.50. 


A charming book of anecdotes, reminiscences, and portraits of Thackeray, Haw- 
thorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, Barry Cornwall, and others. 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


By Joun Fiske. Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, 
Prints, and other Historic Material. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00; half calf or half 
polished morocco, $13.50. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY. 1787-1900 


By Epmunp CLARENCE StepMAN. Large crown 8vo, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half 
calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or levant, $6.50. 
A companion volume to “A Victorian Anthology,” representing all American poets 
by their most characteristic poems. The editor’s Introduction is of very great »'xe and 
interest, and the volume is a superb holiday gift. 


WORKS OF THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


New Riverside Edition, Newly arranged and revised by the author. 7 vols.,12mo, each, 
$2.00. I. Cheerful Yesterday. II. Contemporaries. III. Army Life in a Black 
Regiment. IV. Women and the Alphabet. V. Studies in Romance. VI. Out- 
door Studies, and Poems. VII. Studies in History and Letters. A handsome edi- 
tion of some of the most delightful writings in American literature. 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE CLASSICS 


Five volumes of the best examples of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Haw- 
thorne. Admirable specimens of beauty and simplicity in low-priced book-making. 
Each, 16mo, Pickering style, 50 cents; the set, $2.50. 


FICTION. 


The House Behindthe Cedars $1.50 
A striking novel of thé “Color Line,” by 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, author of ‘The Wife 
of His Youth,” etc. 


The Last Refuge $1.50 


A Sicilian Romance of great significance and 
beauty. By Henry B, FULLER, author of 
“From the Other Side,” etc, 


The Prodigal $1.25 


By Mary .HALLOCK Foore, author of “The 
Led-Horse! Claim,” etc. Illustrated by the 
author. A notable story of the prodigal son 
of an Auckland capitalist, reclaimed by a Cali- 
fornian schoolmistress. 


The Black Gown $1.50 


A Romaace of Colonial‘New York, in the 18th 
Century, with very interesting descriptions of 
Dutch customs and a fine romance, by RuTH 
HALL. 


Fortune’s Boats $1.50 
A fresh, ‘entertaining, wholesome, romantic 
novel, by BARBARA YECHTON, author of “A 
Young Savage.” 


The Half-Hearted $1.50 


By Joun BucuAN, of Oxford, England, 

A strong story of a young Scotchman, who 
overcame the irresoiution caused by over-culti- 
vation and saved the empire. 


A White Guard to Satan $1.25 
A historic «| novel relating to Bacon’s Rebellion 
in Virginia in 1676, an episode that offers ex 
cellent opportunity for a spirited story, by 
Miss A. M. EWELL. 


Through Old-Rose Glasses. $1.25 


Eight charming Southern stories, by MARY 
TRACY EARLE. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Holiday Books 


History, ‘Biography, Ftc. 


A Century of American 
Diplomacy. $3.50 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1776-1876. By JoHn W. 
tev ex-Secretary of State of the United 


The Mississippi Valley in the 
Civil War. $2.00 
By FISKE. 
A book of great historical value and very 
charmingly written, 
Russia and the Russians. $1.50 


By EpMUND NOBLE, author of “The Russian 
Revolt.”’ 


Tells concisely and comprehensively the story 
of Russia and the Russian people, 
Theodore Parker, Preacher 
and Reformer. $2.00 


By Rev. JOHN CHADWICK, With two 
Portraits. 


A noble book, telling the story of a great ‘ife, 


Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning. $2.00 


By Mus. SUTHERLAND ORR. New edition, two 
volumes in one, 


The Biozraphy of a Baby. $150 


An interesting account of observations made 
on a baby during her first year. By MIULI- 
CENT W. SHINN. 


The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts. $1.25 


By ABBIE FARWELL Brown, 


Seventeen legends of saints who have been be- 
friended by birds and beasts. With 8 illustra- 
tions, 


Squirrels and Other 
Fur Bearers. $1.00 


By JOHN BURROUGHS, 


Charming papers on the squirrels, the fox, 
rabbit, raccoon, etc. With 15 colored plates and 
a fox’s head frontispiece from life. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFELIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


THOS. SHEWELL COMPANY 


Boston 
68 CHAUNCY STREET 


New York 


111 FIFTH AVENUE 


Ross to be of use in the modern schoolroom must combine three qualities, — they 
must be interesting, instructive, and inspiring. We would invite the attention of edu- 
cators to the following books, which, we believe, contain all of the above elements : — 


Southworth and Goddard’s First Lessons in Language 
| Elements of Composition and Grammar 


Our Language 


66 be 66 


66 66 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Book I. 


6 Book II. 


Greenleaf’s New Inductive Series of Mathematics 
Gilbert’s School Studies in Words 


Brands’s Physiologies 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography 


Commercial Geography 


Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country 
Tomlinson’s Stories of the American Revolution 
Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing 


Chicago 
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weather, the city in which he lives, etc. 
It is possible to use the same words many 
times by varying the expressions slightly. 
After each reading lesson there follows 
an explanation of the forms, synonyms, 
length of vowels, no English being used. 
From time to time paradigms suggested 
by the text are given, with an exercise in 
grammar. All the words that have been 
used are then summed up in a vocabu- 
lary, after which are questions and an- 
swers for oral and written work. Later 
in the book are comparative tables of the 
declensions and conjugations. . 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF COLO. 
NIAL DAYS. By Geraldine Brooks. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
84 . Price,. $1.50. 

and Daughters of Colonial 
Days” become very real and human as we 
view them in the delightful sketches 
which Miss Brooks has given us. She 
has entered into the spirit of their lives 
and of the times in which oe cag bem 
rare sympathy and understanding. r 
the nine stories of the book she has 
chosen her heroines from as many differ- 
ent phases and epochs of early American 
history. Anne Hutchinson, “first of 
American club women,” experienced the 
rigor of Puritanical controversies; 
Madame La Tour won her fame for brave 
service in Acadie; and Margaret Brent 
was a strong power in Maryland. Very 
different and quite as fascinating are the 
careers of Eliza Lucas, belle of the Caro- 
linas, Sally Wister, the charming Quak- 
eress, and the girls who became the wives 
of Washington, John Adams, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. We can almost hear 
their bright laughter and eatch their co 
quettish glances, and altogether they 
seem like contemporary young people. 

The local and historical atmosphere is 
reproduced very carefully and vividly. 
Accurate and painstaking study forms the 
basis of the book, and as a piece of his- 
torical writing it has substantial value. 
It ought to go on the reading lists for 
schools, and it will certainly prove a 
popular book with young people. It 
shows them a new and most interesting 
side of our early history. It will be en- 
joyed quite as much by older readers, who 
will appreciate the fresh, clear-cut 
pictures of colonial days and colonial 


dames. 

THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES. 
By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.” New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 76 pp. Price, $1.50. 
April, May, and June were three rollick- 

ing girls, named from the months in 
which they were born. The long winter 
had interfered with their customary 
Easter festivities of games and egg- 
hunting in the grass. The children had 
made and given all their pretty presents, 
had played all their new games, and still 
the snow lay thick upon the ground. 
Nurse had exhausted her ingenuity in 
suggesting amusements, when mother 
conceived the idea of relating the nursery 
rhymes, and afterwards setting them to 
music. “Little Polly Flinders,” “Little 
Miss Muffet,” “Hush-a-bye, Baby,” “Jack 
and Jill,” “Curly Locks,” and others 
equally familiar come to be loved by the 
children as they sing and act them. It 
seems no time before the snow disap- 
pears and they are ready for their out- 
door sports. This original little book, 
with its Kate Greenaway pictures, not 
only furnishes pretty songs and an at- 
tractive story, but gives a splendid idea 
of German customs. It will, no doubt, be 
received with as much appreciation as 
other volumes by the same author. 


A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
John N. Tilden. Boston: Thomas R. 
Shewell & Co. 

In all the present excitement over the 
future of geography as a school study, 
nothing has been gaid that diverts the at- 


WORK and PLAY 


TALKS WITH STUDENTS 
By President JOHN E, BRADLEY, Ph. D., LL.D, 


* Admirable in its pertinency to the lives of stu- 
dents.” — President J. H. Baarows. 

**Ought to be read by all students.” — Dr. ALBERT 
SHAW, Ettitor Review of Reviews. 

* Clear as day, strong and attractive, with deligh 
illustrations.”— Dr. A. E. Wixsnip. 

“Inspiring te the purpose of getting the best 

“ Terse, practical, wise — admirable talks with you 
people.” — The Congr: gationalist. — 


“Every page has its fertilizing thought, i 
suggestion.” — The /ndependent 


A beautiful and appropriate Christmas gift. 
PRICE, #1.00 Special Holid : ‘ 
conte, Pactpasé. P oliday price: 75 cents; 85 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Bos.on and Chicago. 


tention from the necessity of acquainting 
children with the fundamental facts in 
commercial geography, and establishing a 
habit of getting accurate and recent in- 
formation in all departments embraced in 
that designation. After all that has been 
done for commercial geography, in all 
school geographies, it is important that 
the subject should have adequate treat- 
ment in a separate text-book. Such has 
been admirably provided by Dr. Tilden, 
who has covered the world’s products and 


. trade so completely and satisfactorily as 


te make it easy for any teacher to furnish 
his students with all late and essential in- 
formation, and to do it in such a way as 
to form habits of keeping up with the 
times and of using only reliable facts. 

By way of introduction, Dr. Tilden 
shows the relation of mathematical, phy- 
sical, and political geography to the 
products and trade of the world, and then 
deals with the division of labor, money, 
land, lake, and ocean transportation, 
postal and telegraph systems. After.this 
he devotes the body of the book to a 
treatment of each important country of 
the world. 

The book is provided with a complete 
index, which is more than ordinarily im- 
portant because of the-nature of the in- 
formation provided. 


KING KINDNESS AND THE WITCH, 
AND OTHER STORIES. By Helen 
Wells. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen. 118 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Here are eight pleasing fairy stories, 
dealing with a variety of subjects, such 
as flowers, birds, animals, clouds, months. 
They have been written as a means to 
teach the principles held up by Bands of 
Mercy and the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, of which societies 
the author has been an officer for years. 
Thinking that stories exemplifying sym- 
pathy and kindness would more perfectly 
impress the child mind, the author first 
told these stories, which, meeting with 
success, were published by special re- 
quest. 

“Mother Nature’s House Cleaning,” 
“The Naughty Rain-Cloud,” “What the 
Maple Sugar Said,” “The Trouble in 
Flowerland,” etc., appealing to the 
imagination, and being attractive because 
of many pictures, will be wholesome and 
interesting reading for the children. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Synthetic Philosophy.” First Principles. By 
Herbert Spencer, —* Life and Letters of ‘Thomas 
H. Huxley.” (2 vols.) By Leonard Huxley. Price, 
$5.00,——- The Transit of Civilization,” By Ed- 
wird Eggleston, Price, $1.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Uo. 

The ge =A of a Baby.” By Milicent Wash- 
bura Shinn rice, $1.5) —Riverside Biographi- 
cal Series: “James B. Eads.’ By Louis How. 
Benjamin Franklin.” By P. E. More,—— 
“Andrew Jackson.” By W.G, Brown. Price, 50 
centseach. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, & Co. 

“Springtime Flowers,”” Ky Mae Ruth Norcross, 
Illustrated. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

** Barves’s Natural Slant Penmanship.” Pen and 
Pencil Series. Books A and B. Price, per doz. 
69 cents. *Barnes’s Natural Slant Penman- 
ship.” Boks 1,2, 3,4. 5,and6, Price, per doz. 
75 cents ——* Elementary Anatomy, Phyriology, 
and Hygiene.” By Winfield S. Hall. LUlustrated. 
Price, 7 cents.—‘'Madame Thérése. By Erck- 
man-Chatrian, Edited tor school use by C, Fon- 
tame. Price, 50 cents. —* Selections from the 


Bible.” Arranged by John G Wight. Price, 40. 


cents. New York: american Book Company. 

** Toe Story of American History.” By Albert F. 
Blaisdell. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

* The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints,” Ry 
Caxton Volseven.- Price, 50 cents.—* The His- 
tory of olonization.”” (2vols.) By Henry Morris. 
Price, $4.00._—* Foes inLaw.” By Rhoda Brough- 
ton. Price, $1.50 —* The Clergy in American Life 
and Letters.” By Daniel Dulany Addison. Price, 
$1.25.——** The Huosiers.” By Meredith Nicholson. 
Price, $125. New York: The Macmillan ¢ ompany. 

America’s Story jor America’s Children, B 
Mara L. Pratt. Vol. Il. Exploration and Dis- 
covery. Price, 40 cents. “ Mairet’s La Tache du 
Petit Pierre.” Edited by I. B. Super. Price, 35 
cents ——** Maup ssant’s Huit Contes Choisis.”’ 
Edited by Elizabeth M. White. Price, 25 cents —— 
“ In¢uctive Lessons in Rhetoric.” By Frances W. 
Lewis. frice, 9 cents.—* Famous Geometrical 
Theorems and Problems.” Ry William W. Rupert. 
Parts I and Il. Price, 10 cents each. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 


WAVELETS. 
R. D. Blackmore preferred his ‘‘The 
Maid of Sker” to “Lorna Doone.” Other 
people have not. 


Edward Bellamy left a romantic novel, 
which Silver, Burdett, & Co. recently pub- 
lished. 

Huxley, the great scientist, has, in ad- 
dition to his son, another biographer in 
the person of his devoted disciple and 
fermer pupil, P. Chalmers Mitchell. 


Anna Katherine Green’s new story, 
“The Circular Study,” was originaliv de- 
signed for a play. Several years ago‘ the 
author, collaborating with a friend, wrote 


- the first act and a synopsis. of the rest of 


‘the proposed drama. It dealt with the 
time of Napoleon. Other work iuter- 
vened, and it was dropped til! recently, 
when the author took it up again, and 
wrote it as a story in the surroundings 
of present-day New York. 


Cooper is said to have wriiten ‘“‘The 
Spy” in less than six months Most of 
his stories were founded on iegends well 
known in his neighborhood. 


John Ruskin is honored by the forma- 
tion of a Ruskin union of London, organ- 
ized for the permanent and special study 
of his works. ; 

James Whitcomb Riley and Julian 
Hawthorne are the neatest chirographists 
among the literary men of this gencra- 
tion. Their hand-writing is almost iden- 
tical in style—fine, clean-cut, and legible. 


Edward Dowden and Sir Walter Besant 
are urging that the twentieth century be 
celebrated in England by issuing an 
elaborate history of English literature, 
similar to the sixty-volume “National 
Dictionary of Biography.” 


Ruth McEnery Stuart has been obliged 
to cancel all engagements for the season, 
owing to ill health. 

Eden Phillpots has temporarily ue- 
serted fiction, his forthcoming book con- 
sisting of fifty-two descriptive artictes 
emblematic of the seasons. 

John Ruskin’s works are published en- 
tire in French. 


Pitt, the great statesman, died alone, in 
a solitary house on Wimbledon common. 

Professor Brander Matthews claims 
that the literary centre of English is 
likely to be transferred before long from 
England to the United States. 


Grace Gallatin Seton-Thompson, wife 
of the famous artist, author, and lecturer, 
who has been making us all acquainted 
with his wild animal friends of late years, 
has in press “A Woman Tenderfoot.” 
Mrs. Thompson roughed it with her hus- 
band during the trips when he gathered 
the material for his “Wild Animals I 
Have Known,” and other books. Her 
narrative is said to be full of outdoor in- 
terest and entertainment, and women 
who go camping will find a fund of really 
valuable advice in the counsels regarding 
dress, cooking, and all such matters, 
which she gives from her experience. 


Maurice Thompson’s “My Winter 
Garden” (the Century Company) should 
be read by all bird-lovers. 


‘J. M. Barrie, the novelist, did not rank 
high as a student in the University of 
Edinburgh, but he was strong in meta- 
physics. He once convinced a medical 
student that he (the medical student) nad 
no actual existence. “He got quite 
frightened,” said Mr. Barrie in relating 
the incident, “and I can still see his white 
face as he sat staring at the gloaming. 
This shows what metaphysics can do.” 


Dr. Holmes had a saying that a gentle- 
man should be a gentleman, especially in 
his hymns and prayers. 


CHRISTMAS | 


PICTURES. 
See Ours Before Buying. 


Send for lilustrated Circular. 
Large Sizes, from 20 cents to 30 
cents a dozen, 


Small Size, 10 cents a dozen, or 
50 cents a hundred, postpaid. 


_ Department D, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York, Philadelphia, Atianta, San Francisco, 


ons 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


PROFESSOR GRIGGS’ TWENTIETI 
CENTURY LECTURES. 


ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF So- 
CIAL PROGRESS. 

In his sixth lecture, Professor E. H. 
Griggs developed the subject, “‘The New 
Social Ideal.” 

Alongside of the rapid movement of 
events in the modern world, there is an 
equally rapid change in the life of the 
spirit. Everything antecedent to the 
nineteenth century has a certain remote- 
ness, and we find but few individuals who 
seem at all like ourselves. The few stand 
as prophets of a dream world, rather than 
as representatives of a fact. After the 
French Revolution we found those whom 
we might call brothers, for out of the 
ashes of that great upheaval was to burst 
the new ideal. 

Unprecedented problems and a unique 
spirit mark modern civilization. The 
new aim is to give the individual oppor- 
tunity and aid in seeking worthy ends in 
life. While ancient democracies placed 
power in the hands of a few, to the deg- 
radation of the many, and while old theo- 
ries found manhood in the statesmen, 
and not in lower grades of humanity, the 
new democracy stands for harmony in the 
life of all. No slaves, no autocrats, but 
humanity lifting together! 

The deepening of the personal attitude 
and the growth of the religion of human 
brotherhood are expressions of the new 
ideal. This is realized, also, in the fine 
arts,—in music, which, appealing to the 


@soul through the sensibilities, tends to 


unite all men in common states of emo- 
tion; in painting and literature, which 
increasingly lay stress upon the surging 
aspirations of humanity. 

The storm centre of the movement of 
modern democracy lies in the sociai and 
industrial world. There is no need of re- 
iterating old battle cries, nor of calling up 
past successes. New issues demand new 
methods, new effort. Since the cry is for 
humanity, there must be consecrated 
leadership, classes must be brought to- 
gether, culture and life must meet. The 
higher the development of the individual, 
the more possible is it to bring about the 
union of all. The necessity of this higher 
culture demands, then, ever better educa- 
tion. Individual perfection means social 
perfection. If each brings from his in- 
strument its most harmonious sounds. 
the music reaches discordant lives, in- 
spires them, and results in the grand 
symphony of improved humanity. 
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BOOKS THE YEAR. 


FOR THE GENERAL READER. « « 


The Heart of the Ancient Wood. 


By Cuarvet G. D. Roserrs, author of ‘‘ The Forge in the Forest,” ‘‘ A Sister to Evan- 


geline,” ** By the Marshes of Minas,” etc. 176 pp. 


‘+ Daintty and delicate as a wild rose, and fragrant as wood-violets. . . . It is like a 
breath of the forest put into articulate speech.” ‘It is unlike Kipling; it is unlike Seton 
Thompson; it is better than either in several respects.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 

' for - The delicacy and artistic 
style of narrative is wonderfully fascinating.”—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 

‘(A message straight from the heart of nature.”—Philadelphia North American. 


“No finer forest story has been written than this.” . . 


Poets and Poetry of Indiana. 


Compiled and edited by B. S. Parker and Enos B. 
Heiney. 487 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


A representative collection of the Poetry of Indiana during 
the first hundred years of its history as Territory and State 
(1800 to 1900). 


Preachers and Preaching. 


Lectures delivered at the Cobb Divinity School, Septem- 
ber, 1899. 


A volume of powerful addresses by seven eminent 
preachers. Each chapter is full of help and inspiration for 
every earnest preacher and Christian worker. Cloth. 276 pp. 
$1.50. 


The Wall Street Point of View. 


By Henry Crews. 306 pp. With Portraits. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

‘* A book that has created a profound impression in New 
York, and is destined to influence thinking men all over the 
country. Mr. Clews’ style is so simple and lucid that he 
can be understood by the veriest novice.”—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


An Outline of New Testament Theology. 


By Prof. Davip Fosrer Esres, Colgate University. 


A complete summary of the teachings of Jesus and his 
apostles; especially valuable for the thoroughness of its refer- 
ences. 262 pp. $1.25. 


The Duke of Stockbridge. 
A Romance of Shays’ Rebellion. By Epwarp Brttamy, author of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50, ward.” 882pp.. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


‘The undercurrent of sympathy with which Mr. Bellamy writes concerning the debtor 
farmers is one of the many charms of the great new romance.”—Spvingfield Daily News. 


‘* An extraordinary novel.”—Kansas City Times. 
‘* Enlists the reader’s sympathy to the fullest extent.”—Albany Times-Union. 


‘*It has the same peculiar excellences of style as werejenjoyed in ‘ Looking Backward.’ ” 
—New York Journal of Commerce. 


Dido: an Epic Tragedy, 

A dramatization from the Eneid of Vergil. Arranged 
and translated by Professor Frank J. Mittur, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, with stage settings, actions, and njusic 
by Nevson. Illustrated. Sq. 16mo, gilt top. 


Awakens a fuller appreciation of the power and beauty of 
the Hneid. 


Manual of Christian Theology. 


By Atvan Hovey, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Apolo- 

getics and General Introductions in the Newton Theo- 
logical Institute. 

This scholarly and comprehensive Manual has been ren- 

dered even more valuable to students through the author’s 


careful revision, and forms a rich contribution to theological 
literature. Cloth. 499 pp. $2.00. 


THE NEWEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. « 


An Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 


By J. B. Exerey, A. M., Science Master at St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City. 264pp. Illustrated. Cloth. 


Every teacher who ainis at thorough and rigorous work in 
chemistry will appreciate this work, which treats the subject 
from the experimental standpoint. 


The New Complete Arithmetic. 


By Davip M. Sensenia, M. S., and Ropert F. AnpDER- 
son, A.M. Half leather. 90 cents. 


A thorough and eminently practical treatise for High and 
Normal Schools, Academies, etc. Special attention is given to 
business papers, with presentations of business forms. The 
treatment of mensuration lays the foundation for algebra and 
geometry. The examples are numerous and practical, and 
there are many valuable tables. 


The Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books. 


Under the editorial supervision of Apotrue Conn, LL. B., A. M., Professor of the 
Romance Languages and Literatures in‘Columbia University. 


A forthcoming series of Text-Books for the Study of 
FRENCH GERMAN 


ITALIAN 


First Steps in Reading: Primer. 
By Emma J. Topp and W. B. Powe t, A. M. 


‘ A primer which deals with the natural interests of the 
child, his home-life, school and play, birds and trees. It 
teaches words, stimulates thought, and awakens the powers of 
observation, making a natural, easy and rational beginner's 
book in literature. 96 pp. Nearly ready. 


Springtime Flowers. 

By Mae Rutu Norcross. A book wherein the child’s 
instinctive love of flowers and natural interest in well-told 
stories are most happily utilized in teaching simple yet accu- 
rate botany. Fully illustrated, 91 pp. 36 ceuts. 


Outlines in Nature Study and History. 


By Anniz G. Encert. Arranged in the form of conver- 
sational lessons to arouse the personal observation of the 
pupil, and summaries in which the necessary facts on the 
subject under discussion are concisely stated as a source of 
appeal. 175 pp. 45 cents. 


SPANISH 


An English Grammar, 


For the Use of Schools. By James M. Mite, Ph. D. 

384 pp. Half leather. 75 cents. 

This text-book combines originality and freshness of 
thought with the logical development of an admirable system, 
It emphasizes the practical rather than the theoretical side. 
No less than 1600 illustrative sentences are given, from au- 
thors of eminence, thus stimulating a love of good literature. 


Deutsches Lese-und Sprachbuch, 


By Wicueum Mve cer, late Principal of the Fifteenth 
_Distriét School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Erste Stufe. 124 pp. Introductory price, 36 cents. 
Zweite Stufe. 159 pp. Introductory price, 42 cents. 
The First Reader is intended for grammar school pupils 
who are beginning the study of German, introducing them to 
the language in a natural, logical way, beginning with those 
words which resemble, phonetically, their English equivalents. 
The Second Reader, following the work of the first book, in- 
troduces the student in an easy, progressive and interesting 


Ballads of American Bravery. 
A delightful collection of stirring poems showing American valor both in peace and war. 


It represents 47 popular authors. 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies.”” Edited by Acxes 8S. Coon. (Nearly ready.) 


way to the reading of German. 


The Silver Series of-English and American Classics. 


, (NEW ISSUES.) 
Edited by Cuinron ScoLtiarpD; with notes. 237 pp. 50 cents. 


There will appear shortly An Elementary Grammar of the Spanish Language by L. A. Lor- 
8EAUX, Instructor in Modern Languages in Columbia University; An Elementary Spanish 
Reader, by L. A. Loiszaux; An Elementary German Reader, by Freprerick Lutz, A. M., 
Professor of Modern Languages in Albion College; and An Elementary French Reader, by 
Gaston Douay, Instructor in French in Washington University. 


Elements of Ethics, 


By Noan K. Davis, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of ..ioral Schoo 
Philosophy, University of Virginia. 302 pp. $1.60. For me Sees. 


Systematic Methodology. 


By Anprew T. Samira, Ph. D., Pennsylvania State Nor- 


Pope’s ‘* Essay on Man,’’ and “ Essay on Criticism.” Edited by J. B. Seabury. Cloth, 80 — 


cents; paper, 20 cents. 
Arnold’s «*Sohrab and Rustum,’’ and Other Poems. Edited by J. B. Szasury. (Nearly 
ready.) 


Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Blaine,” and ‘The Passing of Arthur.” Edited by J. KE. 


Tuomas, B. A. (Nearly ready.) 


The Silver Song Series. 


Bright songs for daily use and special occasions, by 
famous composers. Graded. Octavo form, bound in durable 
paper covers. 64 pp. each. 4 


High Schools, Colleges, and Universities. ‘‘The author has a 
masterly grasp of his subject, his treatment is discriminating, 
his style lucid and interesting, and generally his doctrine is 
sound.’’— Prof. E. F, Bartholomew, D. D., Augustana College. 


Elementary Ethics. 
An edition of Elements of Ethics, without the Notes and 
Introduction, for use in High and Secondary Schools. 190 pp. 


The author shows that the diverse methods of teaching 
the various school branches are applications of one funda- 
mental principle, and he evolves a unified system that will 
simplify the work of the teacher. $1.50. 


The Rudiments of [usical Notation. 
By Witttam D. ARMSTRONG, Musical Director of Shurt- 
leff College and the Western Military Academy, Upper 


Alton, Illinois. ‘ 
An elementary handbook, to which is added a brief Glos- 


NEW ISSUES. 
No. Two—2d or 3d Grades. 
No. Three—3d or 4th Grades, songs for one and two 
No. Seven—7th or 8th Grades, part songs and choruses 
No. Eight—8th or 9th Grades, choruses for three voices, 
including a number with bass part, . ‘ : 12c. 


$1.20. sary of Musical Terms. 46 pp. Paper. 26 cents. 


No. Twelve—Recreation Songs (double number), 24c. 


Copies of these Books sent to any address upon receipt of 


NEW YORK, 


price. Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues upon request. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON, 


CHICAGO, 
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WOMEN AUTHORS.—(I.) 


Abbott, Mary Perkins; b. Massachu- 
setts, 1857; 1. Chicago, IL 

Agassiz, Elizabeth Cabot; b. Boston; 1. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Alden, Isabella Macdonald (“Pansy”); 
b. Rochester, 1841; 1. Philadelphia, Penn. 

Allen, Elizabeth Akers; b. Maine, 1832; 
1. Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Ames, Eleanor Kirk (Mrs.); b. Rhode 
Island, 1831; 1. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ames, Lucia True (Mrs. Edwin D. 
Mead); b. New Hampshire, 1856; 1. Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Andrews, Eliza Frances; b. Georgia, 
1840; 1. Washington, Ga. 
Arnold, Sarah Louise; b. Massachu- 


setts, 1859; 1. Newton Centre, Mass. 
Aspinwall, Alicia; 1. Brookline, Mass. 


Atherton, Gertrude Franklin: b. San 
Francisco; 1. London, Eng. 
Bacon, Alice Mabel; b. New Haven, 


1858; 1. Hampton, Va. 

Baines-Miller, Minnie Willis; b. New 
Hampshire, 1845; 1. Springfield, O. 

Barker, Ellen B. (“Ellen Blackmer 
Maxwell’); b. Pennsylvania; 1. Wash- 
ington. 

Barr, Amelia Edith; b. England, 1831; 
1. Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Bartlett, Alice Elinor (“Birch Arnold”) ; 
b. Wisconsin, 1848; 1. Detroit, Mich. 

Barus, Annie Howes; b. Massachusetts; 
1. Providence, R. I. 

Bassett, Adelaide Florence; b. Boston, 
1845; 1. New Bedford, Mass. 

Bates, Katherine Lee; b. Massachu- 
setts, 1859; 1. Wellesley, Mass. 

Bayliss, Clara Kern; b. Michigan, 
1848; 1. Springfield, Il. 

Baylor, Frances Courtenay; b. Arkan- 
sas, 1848; 1. Winchester, Va. 

Beale, Maria Taylor; b. Richmond, Va., 
1849; 1. Arden, N. C. 

Bell, Lilian; b. Chicago, 1867; 1. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Bellamy, Elizabeth Whitfield (“Kamba 
Thorpe”); b. Florida, 1837; 1. Mobile, 
Ala. 

Berard, Augusta Blanche; b. New York, 
1824; 1. Hackensack, N. J. 

Bergen, Fanny Dickerson; b. Ohio, 
1846; 1. Cambridge, Mass. 

Blackwell, Antoinette Louisa Brown; b. 
New York, 1825; 1. New York City. 

Blackwell, Elizabeth, M. D.; b. Eng- 
land, 1821; 1. Hastings, Eng. 

Blair, Eliza Nelson; b. New Hampshire, 
1859; 1. Manchester, N. H. 

Blake, Lillie Devereux; b. North Caro- 
lina, 1835; 1. New York City. 

Blanchard, Amy Ella; b. 
1. Philadelphia, Penn. 

Blodgett, Mabel Fuller; b. Maine, 1869; 
1. Brookline, -Mass. 

Bloede, Gertrude (“Stuart Sterne’’); b. 
Dresden, 1845; 1. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bombiano, Sophia V.; b. Cincinnati, 
1835; 1. Rome, Italy. 

Bouvet, Marie Marguerite; 
Orleans, 1855; 1. Chicago, Il. 

Branch, Mary Lydia Bolles; b. New 
London, Conn., 1840; L New London, 
Conn. 

Brigham, Sarah J.; b. New York, 1835; 
1. East Orange, N. J. 

Brown, Alice; b. New Hampshire, 1857; 
1. Boston, Mass. 

Brown, Helen Dawes; b. Massachu- 
setts, 1857; 1. New York City. 

Brown, Lillie West (“Amy Leslie’); b. 
Iowa, 1860; 1. Chicago, Ill. 

Bryan, Mary Edwards; 
1844; 1. Clarkston, Ga. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson; b. England, 
1849; 1. Washington. 

Burnham, Clara Louise; 
setts; 1. Chicago, Ill. 

Catherwood, Mary Hartwell; 
1847; 1. Hoopston, Ill. 

Champney, Elizabeth Williams; 
Springfield, O., 1850; 1. New York City. 

Chandler, Izova C. (Mrs.); b. : 


1. New York City. 
b. Boston, 1824; 


Cheney, Ednah Dow; 
1. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Chopin, Kate; b. St. Louis, 1851; 1. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Baltimore; 


b. New 


b. Florida, 


b. Massachu- 


b. Ohio, 


Claghorn, Kate Holladay; b. Illinois, 
1863; 1. Long Island, N. Y. 

Clarke, Rebecca Sophia (‘Sophie 
- ide b. Maine, 1833; 1. Norridgewock, 

e. 

Cleveland, Cynthia Eloise; b. New 
York, 1845; 1.. Washington. } 

Cleveland, Rose Elizabeth; b. New 


York, 1846; 1. Princeton, N. J. 
Coates, Florence Earle; pb. Philadel- 
phia; 1. Germantown, Penn. 


Colton, Julia M.; b. New York; 1. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Comfort, Ahna Manning, M. D.; b. 


Trenton, 1845; 1. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Conant, Helen Peters Stevens; b. Mas- 
sachusetts, 1839; 1. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cone, Helén Gray; b. New York, 1859; 
1. New York City. 
Conklin, Jennie Maria Drinkwater: ~ b. 
Portland, Me., 1841; 1. Néw Vernon, N. J, 


Converse, Florence; b. New Orleans, 
1871; 1. Boston, Mass. 

Coonley, Lydia Avery (Mrs. H. A. 
Ward); b. Virginia, 1845; 1. Chicago, Ill. 

Cortissoz, Ellen Mackay Hutchinson; b. 
New York; 1. New York City. 

Crafts, Annetta S.; b. Chicago, 1865; 1. 


Austin, Il. 


Craigie, Pearl Mary (“John Olive: 
Hobbes”); b. Boston, 1867; 1. London, 
Eng. 

Croly, Jane Cunningham (‘Jennie 
June”); b. England, 1831; 1. New York 
City. 


Crowninsfield, Mary Bradford (Mrs.); 
]. Washington. 

Cruger, Mary; b. New York, 1834; 1. 
Montrose, N. Y. 

Custer, Elizabeth Bacon; b. Michigan, 
1844; 

Dall, Caroline Wells Healey; b. Bos- 
ton ; 1. Washington. 

Darling, Flora Adams; b. New Hamp- 
shire, 1840; 1. New York City. - 

Davis, Mary Evelyn Moore (‘Mollie E. 
Moore”); b. Alabama, 1852; 1. New Or- 
leans, La. 

Davis, Minnie S.; b. Baltimore, 1835; 1. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Davis, Rebecca (Blaine) Harding; Db. 
Pennsylvania, 1831; 1. Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Dawes, Anna Laurens; b. Massachu- 
setts, 1851; 1. Pittsfield, Mass. 

De Koven, Anna Farwell; b. Chicago, 
1860; 1. New York City. ; 

De Kroyft, Susan Helen; b. Rochester, 
1818; 1. Dansville, N. Y. 

Deland, Ellen Douglas; b. New York, 
1860; 1. Philadelphia, Penn. 

Deland, Margaretta Wade; 
vania, 1857; 1. Boston, Mass. 

Diaz, Abby Morton; b. Plymouth, 3 
1. Belmont, Mass. 

Dickinson, Anna Elizabeth; pb. Phila- 
delphia, 1842; 1. 

Dickinson, Mary Lowe; b. Fitchburg, 
1839; 1. New York City. 

Dixon, Susan Bullitt; b. Kentucky, 
1829; 1. Danville, Ky. 

Dodd, Anna Bowman; b. Brooklyn, 

1. Bloomfield, N. J. 


b. Pennsyl- 


Dodge, Mary Mapes; b. New York, 
1838; 1. New York Gity. 
WAVELETS. 


Matthew Arnold, in one of his lectures 
in this country, declared Benjamin 
Franklin and Emerson to be America’s 
greatest men. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s admirers 
are delighted with more experiences of 
Penelope and her two companions, Fran- 
cesca and Salemina. For sparkling wit, 
delicious humor, good-natured fun, and 
rollicking nonsense, sprinkled with no lit- 
tle wisdom and some seriousness, the 
“Experiences” in England and the “Pro- 
gress’”’ through Scotland of Penelope at 
present have not their counterparts, save, 
perhaps, in the writings of Mark Twain. 


John Kendrick Bangs’ latest story, 
“The Idiot at Home,” bids fair to outdo 
even “The Houseboat on the Styx” in 
popularity. 

Miss Arabella Keneally, whose “Charm- 
ing Renee” fs attracting attention, is the 
daughter of the late Bdward Vaughn 
Keneally, LL.D., M. P., well known as the 
defender of the famous Tichborne 
claimant. 


“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 
and “The Solitary Summer,” which the 
Macmillan Company have in press, con- 
tain some very charming portraits of the 
now well-known April, May, and June 
babies in photogravure, and some scenes 
from the windows of the castle. The 
Macmillan Company have recently con- 
tradicted the statement that has been go- 
ing the rounds of the press that the Prin- 
cess of Plesse is the author of these books. 
They say that the author is quite another 
person. 

Maurice Thompson’s “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes” is receiving most favorable no- 
tice from critics. 


Henry James is about ending his long 
residence in London, and will-return ta 
this country, making a home, it is said, 
in Massachusetts. 

Rowland Evans Robinson, known as 
the “Farmer Author,” died recently in 
Vermont. He had been blind since 1893. 


The Dowager Empress of China has 
had a very romantic history. She was 
the child of poor parents in the suburbs 
of Canton, and remarkable for her beauty. 
At a time when her parents did not know 
whence their daily bread was to come, 
she suggested that they sell her as a slave. 
This course was followed, and she be- 
came the property of a famous general. 
He was so enchanted with her beauty 
that he adopted her. When ‘the general 
next went to Pekin, so says a corre- 


spondent, the general offered his beauti- 
ful daughter to the emperor, and thereby 
won great favor. The young girl so 
charmed His Majesty by her looks and 
intelligence that he soon made her his 
wife. When the emperor died, the former 
slave became regent of the empire, and 
administered the national affairs better 
than almost any of her predecessors. She 
is justly considered one of the great 
women of her time. 

Mrs. Edith Wharton, the _ novelist, 
writes in the mornings of six days a 
week, and produces only 500 words at a 
sitting. 

Richard Henry Stoddard is the editor 
of a new edition of Lord Byron’s works. 


The late Governor Russell of Massachu- 
setts is the hero of several of the stories 
in Charles Warren’s volume, “The irl 
and the Governor,” published by the 
Scribners. Mr. Warren was at one time 
Governor Russell’s private secretary, and 
in this capacity got plenty of material for 
the type that he has worked out in these 
stories—that of the college man of high 
ideals who becomes a power in political 
life by sheer force of character. 


Noah Webster, from first to last, spent 
seventeen years on his dictionary of the 
English language. 

Beulah Marie Dix, author of “Hugh 
Gwyeth,” is very little past her twenty- 
second year. She is a graduate of itad- 
cliffe. 

“The Prince of India” was beg:n in 
1886 on the Kankakee river, and was fin- 
ished in 1892. 


Mark Twain, in “Innocents” Abroad,” 


refers to a “‘poet’”’ who would insist upon 
writing “poetry” upon every occasion, 
giving copies of it to “consuls, com- 
manders, hotelkeepers, Arabs, to every- 
body who would submit to the genuine 
infliction.” It. seems that this “poet 
lariat’ of Twain’s is a real personage, 
named Bloodgood Cutter, whom Dr. 
Wolfe found living upon a prosperous 
farm, and described in the Long Island 
chapter of “Literary Haunts and Homes 
of American Authors,” published last 
year, 

Mrs. Oliphant was born in 1828, at 
Wallyford, Midlothian, and her Scotch 
origin and the Scotch setting of many of 
her stories are said to have helped to win 
for her the valuable approval of the 
queen. Her home during most of her 
later life was at Windsor. 

Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) was 
the first incumbent of the “Easy Chair’ 
in Harper’s. 

Katherine Lee Bates’ new book, ‘“‘Span- 
ish Highways and By-ways” (the Mac- 
millan Company), deals with picturesque 
Spain as the author found it at the close 
of the Spanish war. 

Mary Johnston, through her mother, is 
a lineal descendant of one of the thirteen 
apprentices who closed the gates of Lon- 
donderry in the Siege of 1688. 


Eden Phillpotts is thirty-six, and in ten 
years has produced some dozen volumes 
and one or two plays. 

Thackeray said that the most engaging 
power of an author is the ability to make 
fact seem fancy and fancy seem fact. 

“Gilbert M. Parker, M. P., representing 
Gravesend,” indicates that Mr. Parker 
must be considered an Englishman. 

MacMonnies, sculptor, will soon rcturn 
to America, after a residence of eighicen 
years in Paris. He will live in New York, 
and devote himself to painting, having 
decided to give up, for a season, his work 
in sculpture. 

Gilbert Parker has been more success- 
ful than several of his fellowmen-of -Jct- 
ters in his struggle for a seat in the house 
of commons in the general election just 
clesed. So he is now Giibert Parker, M. 
P., winning where Dr. Conan WDv,;'e 
failed, and Trollope and Thackeray be- 
fore him. 

Mr. Kipling has changed the title of hig 
new story to “Kim,” instead of “Kim of 
the Rishti,” as formerly intended. 

The dean of Ripon, Rev. Mr. Fremantle, 
is this season delivering the course of 
Noble lectures at Harvard. 

Marion Brower’s novel, “The Puppet 
Show,” has been renamed “John Thissel- 
ton.” 

Lew Wallace says his best writing is 
done on gray or rainy days, when he 
geems more inclined towards the work, 
and gets more done. 

“Kate Vanderpoel,” the composer, is 
Mise Cornelia Townsend of Chicago, a 
sister of Edward Townsend, the author of 
“Chimmie Fadden.” 

Maeterlinck spends a portion of his 
spare time among beehives, which occupy 
a prominent place in his garden, He is 


fonc of watching and studying the ways 
of the bees, and rumor says that, 1 a 
pceetical and mystical way, he has iniro- 
duced the life of the bees in the new 
drama he is writing. The play is called 
“Double Jardin,” and may be expected in 
the course of the winter. 

Liickens began work regula-ly at five 
in the morning. He wrote an average of 
four pages at each: sitting, and never re- 
vised a morning’s work. 

Horace E. Scudder will write the life of 
James Russell Lowell in the American 
Men of Letters Series. 

Bishop H. Turner of the African 
Methodist church, the apostle of negro 
emigration to Africa, has published a va- 
riation of “America,” which begins: 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Dear land of Africa, 
Of thee I sing.” 

Israel Zangwill’s novel, “The Mantle of 
Elijah,” is semi-political in character; be- 
ginning about the middle of the Victorian 
era, it covers a period of years. 

Amelia E. Barr’s latest novel, “Souls of 
Passage,” is the leading Christmas fea- 
ture in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Charles Dudley Warner, whose “Back- 
log Studies” appeared in the Century 
years ago, has a companion piece to ‘‘Cal- 
vin,” his study of a cat, in the November 
number of that magazine. It is called 
“The Education of Sam.” 


James Madison’s writings are being 
published in the Putnam Series, under 
the editorship of Gaillard Hunt. 


The Eugene Field monument committee 
have nearly completed their task of rais- 
ing the fund, which they will divide be- 
tween the family of the poet and the erec- 
tion of the monument. 


Prince Herbert Bismarck is the latest 
to join the ranks of those who make pub- 
lic the details of their parents’ wooing, 
for he has collected from the family 
archives all the letters of his great father 
to his mother, before and after their mar- 
riage. They are to be published in Eng- 
lish here by Harper & Brothers, appear- 
ing first in Harper’s Magazine, and later 
as a book. 

George Eliot is said to have written 
“Middlemarch” in four months. Com- 
monly she worked slowly, writing with 
great care and making few erasures. 


Thomas Dunn English is widely known 
as the author of “Ben Bolt,’’ but few peo- 
ple are aware that he has written some 
of the best fairy tales in the English lan- 
guage. 

Walt Whitman’s manuscript of “No- 
vember Boughs” was written on “any old 


_kind” of scraps. There were sentences 


on brown paper, such as butchers wrap 
their meat in, on blue paper torn with 
irregular edges from a college catalogue 
cover, on the backs of envelopes, and so 
on. A single page on which these odds 
and ends were pasted and edited was 
made up of fourteen different sorts of 


paper. 

Charles Dudtey Warner was one of the 
most genial of our talented authors. 
Busy as was his pen, he found time to an- 
swer in a courteous manner all requests 
and had a kindly word ever ready. 

‘Thackeray would produce, under pres- 
sure, a novel in six or eight months. He 
did not like to work, and only did so 
unc compulsion. 

Clifton Johnson gives this description of 
the home of Joan of Are in a recent num- 
ber of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly: 
It looks more like a big shed than any- 
thing else, for the roof all slants one way 
from a very high wall at the front to a 
very low one at the back. The inside is 
kept as a museum, and it has all a mu- 
seum’s blankness and stiffness, with no 
suggestion of its ever having been occu- 
pied as a home. The old garden at the 
rear, with its narrow paths and liuwe 
plots-of flowers and vegetables, happily 
has about it a real touch of humility, and 
you can fancy it is not unlike what it was 
in Joan’s day, and the mind easily calls 
up the scene in those twilight hours long 
ago, when the bells of the near church 
rang and the voices spoke to the humble 
shepherd maiden. But leave the garden 
and return to the front of the house, and 
the illusion vanishes. There, you find 
modern ornamental shrubs and a small 
park inclosed by a high iron fence. Visi- 
tors are coming and going much of the 
time. The spot draws to itself pilgrims 
from all over France, and, indeed, from 
all over the world; for Joan of Arc is not 
a French heroine alone, she belongs to 
the whole human race. All nations 
honor her, and none render homage more 
than the English, her ancient 

‘oes. 


Chaucer has been dead 500 years, 
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December 13, 1900. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Title 
f 


Riography of a Baby...........++ 
‘arnes’ Natural Slant Penmanship, Books A. & B. 
rhe story of American History.............. 
An Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful............ 
Man and the Spiritual World. .. 
The Clergy ia American Life and Letters...... .... 
inductive Lessons in Rhetoric. 
‘\ merica’s Story for America’s Children............ 
Flame, Electricity, and the Camera 

sreat Battles of the 
Rambles in Colonial By-Ways. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Spencer, D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. $— 
uxley. fo “ 5. 00 
Shinn. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co,, Boston. 1.50 
More. iad we 
Brown. ‘“ “ “ “ 
Noreross. Silver, Burdett.&Co.,, .N.¥. —— 
— American Book Com;any, “ 
Wight (sr) “ 40: 
Fontaine, |Ed.} re 50 
Blaisdell. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Burke. Cassell & Co., Me N. ¥. .10 
Chambers, George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila, 1.25 . 
Morris. Macmillan Company, 4,00 
Addison. 1.25 
Nicholson. “1.95 
Lewis. D. C, Heath & Co., ‘ 
Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y, —— 
E P. Dutton & Co., nie 1.50 
Page, & Co., 2.00 
. ncot 


SOME NOVEL KINDERGARTENS. 


The kindergarten movement is extend- 


‘ng in many ways. One professor of the 
new system of education In New York has 
established swimming kindergarten, 
which teaches little folks to swim, float, 


dive, and tread water, as well as grown 

ple. In Brooklyn a pianist who loves 
conducts a musical kindergarten. 

 ourse starts with dance music, 
and musical games, and advances 
 jnore diffieult compositions. The coil- 
oven enjoy it, and several manifest un- 
»sual talent in this kind of wor.. An 
uptown teacher has scored quite a success 
in a kite department which he added to 
‘is kindergarten course. Both boys and 
girls are taught to make and fiy kices, to 
cend up messengers, and to suspend flags 
and streamers. 

At one of the nurses’ settlements down 
town on the Bast side there is a kinder- 
garten which has one interesting and 
even pathetic feature, It is the teaching 
of little ones how to play. In that over- 
crowded district, where there is no room 
for childish activity, the play instinct be- 
comes weakened and undermined by neg- 
lect, and, in some instances, seems to dis- 
appear. The nurses noticed this when 
they began their settlement work, and 
made a special attempt to teach the old- 
fashioned games to the children of the 
neighborhood. Nearly all these learmed 
the sports with great rapidity, but a few 
bore mute testimony to the depressing in- 
fluence of their home surroundings by 
taking up the matter just as they would 
study or hard work. A kindergartner in 
the Bronx desires to carry out au idea in 
her neighborhood, which has proved quite 
successful in Germany. It is to let chil- 
dren play with the young of various ani- 
mals, more especially the puppy, kid, and 
lamb. She saw the experiment tried on 
the other side of the ocean, and says it 
was a very happy success, The children 
enjoyed their new playmates even more 
than their own comrades, and in a 
short time learned more about the habits 
of the former than they could gain from 
any book.—New York Evening Post. 


MISCELLANY. 


Living our lives out day by day, 
All unconscious of listening ear, 


‘Singing our song as we go our way, 


Do we know who may be leaning to 
hear? —Anon. 

Mrs, Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with. per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


A schoolboy at a prize examination fur- 
nished the following biography of the pa- 
triarch Abraham: “He was the father of 
Lot and had two wives. One was called 
Ishmael and the other Hagar. He kept 
one at home, and he turned the other into 
the desert, where she became a pillar of 
ie the daytime and a pillar of fire by 
n 


a At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., ; 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


: 
Central for theatres. 
a 


gage to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Educaticr. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more rew sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


i AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Ellenville, N. ¥. — Our superintendent wrote you some three weeks ago in relation to securtng a 
teacher, and you submitted several names. Later it was deemed advisable to employ ¢. teacher who ten- 
dered her services, living a few miles from here; but owing to illness she has been compelled to relin. 
quish her position. We wish now to have you send us a teacher at the earliest possible date , and leave 
the matter entirely in your hands, — L. R. BEN EDIOT, acting presidént Board of Education, } ov. 1, 1900. 

Telegram. — Have sent Miss McVeau, already recommended to you, and_still available. — To Mr. 
BENEDIoT, Nov. 1. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...........C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. — - 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


CHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Establishe ea 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 


The Albert known Agency in the Wert, Vacancies ter ) Central 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Pri Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses,f 
every department recommends good schools to parento. ¢all 


on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuron. 


23 Union Square. New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 
ESTASLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Pollard’s Manval (#1) is a teacher's 
hand-book, containirg the most practical 
phonic instruction btainable. 

Pollard’s Advanced 
Speller 0c.) is the 
only Speller which 
IN clearly develops the 
PHONICS. principles of syllabica- 


HELPS 


3 
» 
Pollard’s First Book for Little 
Folks (25c.) is a Primer and Speller com- 
bined, and furnishes all of the text-book 
work reqttred by first year pupils. It is 
specially adapted for tracing. exercises, 
which afford delightful “ busy-work”™ for 
the children, and furnish also the best pos- 
sible means for securing a large amount of 
independent diacritical marking. It is the 
independent work of pupils, which the 
Pollard Method stimulates, that contrib- 
utes more, perhaps, than any other one 
thing, to the phenomenal ability of Pollard. 
taught children to work out results for 
themselves. 
For full particulars (free) write us fora 
Critique of the Pollard Method. We can 
give you the testi- __ | 


mony of thousands 


of people who have 
this | PUBLISHING 


HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


been using 
Method from one 
to six years, whose 
verdict is that they - 
can accomplish twice as much as 
with old Methods, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ae ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course for Su 8 of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Mias E. Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G, BoyvprEy, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BROKWITR. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHABLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frtcusurc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
foww Principal. 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses, Permanent position. 
rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 


LARK & Co., 4tn auc Locust Sts,, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient. assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci+l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


— ED UCATO RS EXC HANGE 352 Washington Street, Boston,Mass. 
Baxter Bldg.,Congress St., Portland, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 

SCHERMERTOR 


3 14th St, 6. Roomwi 


Joun ©. ROCKWELL, } Managers. 
the Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT FISK & OU., Proprietors. 


156 Fifth 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
533 ‘Ride. Nenver 420 Parrott bide. den Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES =: 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


th: offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THs SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
4l4 Oentury Minneapolis. 
525 Stimeon Block. Los Angeles. 


in that field. For full information write to 


~ ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Seljs Schoo!) Property. 
CHAPEL ST. ALBANY, N. Y, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 


Tee EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Teachers wanted. Registration only $1.00. Positions that must be filled. 
lication blank, A. W. EMERSON, A.M.,, PH.D , LL.B., Prop, and Mgr, 
KE. ¥. EMERSON, M.S., Assistant Manager. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. : 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


aaad 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agericy. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers hea e 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, § jalists, 

and other teachers to colleges, public and private 

schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. 
- WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


When corresnonding with advertisers please mention this vaper. 
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THOFIPSON, BROWN & CO. 


NOTABLE RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons io Arithmetic 


By F, Nicnors, Master of Eaton School; New Haven, Conn. 
Books Il, If], IV, V, VI, VU, VIL. Price, 25 cents eacu. 

A book for each school year. The most economical system for school supply. 

Teachers, Superintendents, and School Officers who wish the best text books are in- 
vited to examine these remarkably successful arithmetics. The plan is different from that of 
any other series, and that they meet a want is evidenced by their ready and enthusiastic 


adoption. 


The Inductive Course in English 


In Tures Booxs. By the well-known educators, Larkin Donron, LL.D., late Head Master 
of the Normal School, Boston, and Aveustus H. Kxeuney, A.M., Master of Lyman School, 
Boston. 

The First Book, beautifully illustrated, is now ready. This is design! for the upper 
Primary and lower Grammar Grades. Children are taught to read, write, au -~peak correctly 
in sentences from the beginning. It is adapted to lower grades than the ususl text-book in 
language, and can advantageously precede the higher books of any other series. 

* Itis the best language book I have yet seen. It recognizes that the foundation of all sound 
work in language is the cultivation of the ‘sentence sense.’”—Rosse C. Swart, State Normai 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

The Third Book, or Grammar, will be ready in January, and the Second Book, for middle 
grammar grades, will speedily follow. : ‘ 


Ready in January: 
A new Text-book in Book-keeping, by Prof. A. B. MESERVEY, 
author of Text-books in Book-keeping, Political Economy, etc. 


Meservey’s Manual of Book-keeping and Banking 


This is not a revision of the former work, but entirely new, and designed for advanced 
elasses and High Schools. It contains many new and ‘‘ up to date” features. Among these 
are explanations of the Cash Register and its uses, six-colunn Journal, Savings and National 
Banks, ete. 


The publishers will be pleased to correspond and give all information concerning 
any of these books, and make favorable terms for first supply. 

Sample copies will be mailed: — Graded Lessons, 15 cents each; Inductive 
Course, First Book, 20 cents; Third Book, 25 cents; Book-keeping and Banking, 
50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


New York 


Boston Chicago 


But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, 
accentuating, combining, and harmonizing the 
manifest excellences, while it eliminates the 
eccentricities and undesirable qualities of 
Vertical Penmanship. It embodies the fol- 


The Educational 
System of 
Round - Hand 


Rational Slant Writing lowing features : * 
1. Around, flowing script, based on move- 
ment. 


iS NOT 


“A Radical Departure 
from 
Present Systems of 
Writing.” 


2. Uniformity in Capitals and Smail Letters. 

3. A natura Slant to the right. 

4. Simplicity of form. 
Seven books inaseries. Six ready October 
rst. If you are not satisfied with the results 
secured by Vertical Writing, let us hear from 
you. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


For Chi 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE, 


Fairy Tale and Fable, ll.. . 


Pedagogical, Literary, Artistic, with colored plates 
and vertical script. The 
quirements. Third and 

“ The best Readers seen yet.” — M, V. O’SHBA, Professor of Peda_ 
gogy, University of Wisconsin. . 


New CENTURY READERS 


28ce. 
40c. 


Idhood Days, |. . 


meet all technical re- 
ourth soon ready. 


UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 


THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN PRINT. 


CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD. 

Book |., Primary, 40c, Book II., 3d to 4th Grade, 50c. 

Sociological treatment of unique people. 

All schools are ordering them. St. Louis, with 
special appropriation of 86,000, put more than 
one-fourth into these books. J 

‘“*Remarkably sed instructive for 
elementary geography.’’— H. 8. TARBELL, Super- 
intendent, Providence. 

‘Just what our primary teachers have been 
looking for.”’—J. A-G RAVES, late Principal, Hartford, 


FAR EAST AND FAR WEST RED CHILDREN. 
By MaRA L.PRAT?. Indian myths. Very attractive. 
MORSE SPELLER. 


By Prof. 8. T. DorroNn. Dictation and Correlation. 
Leading all others as the best niodern method. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES.—Durrow. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS. Earliest Days in 
America. 72 cents. 
THE COLNIES, The best treatment of Colonies. 
Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
“ Just what we need. We have adopted them.” —C. B. GiL- 
BERT, Superintendent, Newark, N: J. 
STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. BuRToN: COLONIAL TIMEs. 
most valuable book for all schools.” —WM. T. HARRIS, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 

By MAY B. ATWATER. Poems of Browning, Lowell 
Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., paraphrase 
for First Grade, with unique itlustratic ns. 40 cts. 

**A most charming book. have adopted it.”—C. N. 

KENDALL, Superintendent, New Haven, Conn, 


FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS. In over 1,000 schoals. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Bestiunuse. Price one half that of inferior outline ma 


Liberal discount. Many others. See illustrated catalog. 


40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets for all grades. Universally adopted by ep to-date-schoois. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON: 36 Bromtield Street. 


Awarded a Gold. Medal at the Paris Exposition, 1900. 


BEAUTIFUL FOR 


3 to 4 times this size. 


BABY STUART. 


This cut does not in any way show their 
real beauty. 


Our 32-page Catalogue and a sample 
picture for a 2-cent stamp. Send to-day 


We invite you to visit our salesroom, 
Room 300, TREMONT TEMPLE, 
when in Boston, 


Send 25 cents for 


Sistine Madonna. Detail 
Aurora 

Mater Dolorosa 

Four Kittens 

Dossie 

Angelus 

Shepherdess Knitting 
Coming from the Fair 
Song of the Lark 

The Haymaker 
Madonna of the Harpies 
Shepherdess. Lerolle 
Arrival of the Shepherds 


THE PERRY PICTURES ®X384 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


The PERRY Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH 


For 25 or more, 
On paper 5% by 8. Assorted as desired, 


Masterpieces of Art for a Penny 


Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings for One Cent 


* Call them Set 83 


Baby Stuart 

heep — Autunm. ffauve 
Sheep — Spring. Mauve 
Queen Louise 
Head of Christ 
Avgel Heads 
Rest in Flight. 
Repose in Egypt. Van Dyck 
Foundling Girls 
Christmas Chimes 
Madonna Ferruzzi 
Madonnaofthe Grotto. Muller 


these 25 Pictures 


‘Five Cents Each for, 5 pore, 
You have no idea of their beauty if you have never 
seen them 


SEND 35 CENTS. ~ * Call them Set 84 


HORSE FAIR BABY STUART 
SISTINE MADONNA ST. CECILIA 
Your money refunded for either set. 
if you are not delighted with them. 


HOSEA 


Send these pictures to your friends for Christmas Gifts. Have them in 


your homes, Surround your children 


THE 


The Perry Pictures 

The Perry Art Books 
The Perry Magazine 
Elson Prints 

Pictures in Colors 
Mounts for Pictures, etc. 


R 300, 
P Lemont Temple 


with the best in art. 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


T is as much the duty of a teacher to keep | 
herself informed concerning the new books, 
aids and devices for teachers as for a. phy- 

sician to keep himself informed concerning the 
latest discoveries in medical science. Many 
a teacher is accomplishing only half as much 
in her school as she might accomplish if 
she were familiar with all the various aids for 
school work which have appeared during the 
past few years. — 7’he Educator, Oct., 1900. 


_ Educational Department. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 
EACHERS that are not familiar with the new 


styles, grades, shapes, and sizes that are being 
constantly made by the Dixon Co. can receive samples 
by sending 16c. in stamps and their address to the 
There is a new hexagonal 
shaped pencil with a particularly large soft lead which 
is much appreciated by all who have seen it. 
It is called Paragon. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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